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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

New  Teataunent  scholars  are  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  anti- Jewish.^  Many  of  these 
scholars  have  carefully  listed  data  which  support  this 
belief--and,  apparently,  have  just  as  carefully  refrained 
from  citing  facts  which  tend  to  undermine  it.  Only  a few 
have  given  any  indication  that  there  are  references  to  the 
Jews  in  this  Gospel  which  portray  them  as  friendly  toward 
Jesus  and  his  v/ork.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  anti-Jewish,  such  a conclusion  should  not  be 
dra^/m  without  due  consideration  of  all  the  evidence. 

1.  Problem 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  study  (1)  to  ascertain 
vrhether  or  not  the  Fourth  G-ospel  is  anti-Jewish,  and  if  so, 
(2)  why,  (3)  in  v/hat  way,  and  (4)  to  what  extent. 

2.  Importance  of  the  Study 

It  is  a strange  paradox  of  Western  civilization  that 

^ The  word  "unanimous”  is  used  here  advisedly.  I'/hile 
it  is  possible  that  some  scholars  hold  that  this  Gospel  is 
not  anti-Jewish,  the  investigations  of  the  present  writer 
have  not  revealed  any. 
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the  people  among  whom  Christianity  arose,  and  to  whose 
religion  it  is  so  deeply  indebted,  have  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies been  the  object  of  unrelenting  animosity.  At  no 
time  during  the  so-called  Christian  centuries  has  hatred  of 
the  Jews  risen  to  such  a fantastic  height  as  in  the  past 
few  years  in  Europe.  Even  in  these  United  States  an  anti- 
Jewish  spirit  has  recently  grown  to  alarming  proportions. 

'Thence  comes  this  evil  spirit?  Certainly  it  existed 
before  the  Christian  Era.  But  Christianity,  some  scholars 
claim,  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  instead  of  putting  it  outi 
The  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  said,  in  spite  of  its  superb 
teachings,  is  chief  among  the  New  Testament  writings  which 

p 

portray  an  anti- Jewish  spirit  in  an  extreme  form. 

If  the  New  Testament  has  been  affected  by  this  mali- 
cious spirit,  Cliristians  ought  frankly  to  recognize  it. 

But  if  what  appears  to  be  anti-Jewish  in  the  New  Testament 
is  not  really  so--then  one  ground  for  the  existence  of  the 
present-day  anti-Jewish  spirit  will  have  been  removed. 

3.  Definition  of  Terms 

i.  The  Jews . Throughout  this  study  the  term  "the 
Jews"  will  be  used  to  designate  only  those  people  in  the 
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See  Grant,  EG,  208,  229. 
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Fourth  Gospel  v/ho  are  specifically  labeled  "the  Jews"  or 
"a  Jew."  It  will  not  be  used  to  include  those  people  who 
may  have  been  Jews  in  a racial  or  religious  sense, 3 but 
who  are  not  actually  called  "the  Jews"  or  "a  Jew."  Part 
of  this  study  will  be  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  a 
fuller  definition  of  the  term  "the  Jews"  as  it  is  used  in 
the  Fourth  G-ospel. 

ii.-  Anti-Jewish.  All  passages  in  the  Fourth  G-ospel 
in  which  the  Jews  are  depicted  as  critical  or  hostile  to- 
ward Jesus  and  his  v/ork  will  be  considered  anti-Jewish. 

4.  Assumptions 

Since  this  dissertation  is  necessarily  limited  in 
scope,  many  problems  which  Fourth  Gospel  commentators 
have  treated  extensively  will  not  be  adequately  considered 
here.  The  consensus  of  the  leading  authorities  regarding 
these  problems  will  be  accepted. 

i.  Author.  The  Fourth  Gospel  makes  no  statement 
about  its  author.  The  appendix  indicates  that  the  beloved 
disciple  is  the  author.'^  The  Apostle  John,  son  of  Zebedee, 
however,  seems  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  tradition  of  his 


5 I.e.,  Israelites.  See  page  17  n. 
4 Jn.  21:24. 
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early  martyrdom.  John  Mark  has  never  commanded  much  sup- 
port. Since  (l)  Papias  distinguished  between  the  Apostle 
John^  and  John  the  Presbyter,^  (2)  there  is  a tradition"^ 

Q 

that  two  Johns  lived  in  Ephesus,  and  (3)  John  the  Pres- 
byter lived  in  Asia^--John  the  Presbyter  might  have  written 
this  Gospel. The  candid  student,  however,  must  frankly 
admit  that  the  author  is  unknown. 

ii.  Date . The  various  dates  assigned  to  this  Gospel 

cover  nearly  a century.  Sometime  between  100-110  A.D. 

12 

would  seem  to  be  a reasonable  estimate  of  its  date. 

iii.  Place  of  orlg;ln.  That  the  Fourth  Gospel  originated 

in  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  Ephesus,  is  the  almost  unanimous 

13 

opinion  of  New  Testament  scholars. 

iv.  Readers.  This  Gospel  was  written  for  Greek- speak- 
ing (probably  Gentile)  Christians  of  Ephesus  or  Asia  Minor. 


5 ’/Hio  is  ranked  among  the  apostolic  figures  of  a by- 
gone as©’ 

° Eusebius,  EH,  3.39.4. 

7 Eusebius,  EH,  3.39.6. 

° The  probable  home  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

5 Moffatt,  ILNT,  6l4;  McNeile,  ISNT,  264. 

10  McNeile,  ISNT,  264. 

11  Moffatt,  ILNT,  570. 

12  Scott,  LNT,  235;  Julicher,  INT,  401;  Moffatt,  ILNT, 
xxii  ; ^ al . 

13  Julicher,  INT,  427;  Goodspeed,  INT,  311;  McNeile, 
ISNT,  276;  Russell,  MFG,  27;  et  al, 

1^  So  Streeter,  FG,  370;  Weiss,  MINT,  358;  Zahn,  INT, 
III,  299;  et  al. 
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V.  Unity,,  That  7:53-3:11  and  chapter  21  were  not 
originally  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  accepted 
by  most  modern  New  Testament  scholars. Parts  of  chap- 
ters 1-20  may  perhaps  have  been  touched  up  in  respect  to 
some  details.  But  as  McNeile  has  so  aptly  said,  "the 
general  unity  of  plan  and  spirit  forbids  the  idea  of 
partition  into  sources  or  of  extensive  revision.  "’Jhile 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  textual  dislocations  probably 
exist,  scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  where  they  occur  or 
what  rearrangements  ought  to  be- made.  Since  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  best  to  accept  the  basic  unity  of  chapters 
1-20. 


5.  Review  of  the  Literature 

Literature  dealing  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  volumi- 
nous. Studies  concerned  v^ith  the  author's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Jews  in  this  Gospel,  however,  are  fragmentary.  In 
his  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Westcott  has  devoted 

a few  paragraphs  to  the  problem,  but  nothing  like  a thorough- 

ly 

going  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  set  forth.  Other 
commentators  have  allotted  an  occasional  paragraph  to  the 

15  Moffatt,  ILNT,  570-571;  McNeile,  ISN'T,  264;  et 
13  McNeile,  I3NT,  261. 

17  Westcott,  GASJ,  I,  xv-xxiii. 
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subject  at  points  where  the  Jews  are  mentioned  in  the  text.  ° 

Authors  of  New  Testament  introductions  have  scarcely  more 

IQ 

than  passed  Judgment  upon  the  problem.  ^ 

The  limitations  of  these  studies  are  two;  (1)  they 
are  fragmentary;  (2)  they  are  based  upon  limited  data. 

6.  Sources  of  Data 

The  sources  of  data  for  this  dissertation  will  include 

volumes  from  the  many  fine  libraries  in  Greater  Boston,  ^ 

such  publications  as  the  Ang;lican  Theological  Review  and 

the  Harvard  Theological  Review,  conversations  and  corarauni- 

21 

cations  with  Biblical  scholars,  and  personal  study  and 
reflection.  The  critical  Greek  text  for  the  Fourth  Gospel 
will  be  that  of  D.E.  Nestle. The  English  text  will  be 
the  American  Revised  Version. 


Bernard,  GASJ,  I,  II;  Dods,  G3J,  683-872;  Macgregor, 
GJ,  1-378;  Major,  MMJ,  716-956;  Plummer,  GASJ,  1-366;  et  al, 

19  See  Bacon,  INT,  251-276;  DeWette,  INT,  186-214; 
Goodspeed,  INT,  296-315;  Julicher,  INT,  383-429;  Moffatt, 
ILNT,  515-582;  ^ al . 

20  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  Library, 
Congregational  Library,  General  Theological  Library,  Boston 
Puolic  Library,  Episcopal  Theological  School  Library,  and 
Weidner  Library  at  Harvard  University. 

21  E.g.,  Professors  E.P.  Booth,  R.H.  Pfeiffer,  W.H.P. 
Hatch,  and  Dr.  R.W.  Decker. 

22  Nestle,  NTG,  230-296. 
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7.  Organization  of  Remainder  of  the  Dissertation 

To  arrive  at  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  alleged  anti- 
Jewish  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  discover  the  actual  portrait  of  the  Jews  in  it  (Chapter 
II ).  Once  it  shall  have  been  established  that  some  of  the 
Jews  were  friendly  and  others  were  hostile  toward  Jesus  and 
his  vrork,  then-- in  order  to  discover  to  what  extent  this 
Gospel  is  anti-Jewish--an  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine 
the  identity  of  the  hostile  Jews  (Chapter  III). 

Since  the  nature  of  a writing  exerts  a strong  influ- 
ence upon  the  accuracy  of  its  content,  the  nature  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  may  seriously  have  affected  the  portrait  of 
the  hostile  Jews.  If  this  Gospel  is  drama,  as  has  frequently 
been  asserted,  then  its  account  of  the  hostile  Jews  may  have 
been  dravm  in  such  a manner  as  to  enhance  the  portrait  of 
Jesus.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  the  portrait 
of  the  hostile  Jews  is  neither  historically  accurate  nor, 
when  taken  at  face  value,  a true  guide  in  determining  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  anti-Jewish. 

Before  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  drama,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confirm 
the  dramatic  character  of  this  Gospel  (Chapter  IV ).  '.^en 

this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  attention  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  extent  and  nature  of  Greco-Roman  drama  (Chap- 
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ter  V)  and  the  use  of  this  drama  as  propaganda  (Chapter  VI ). 
Thus  the  groundwork  for  the  final  chapter  shall  have  been 
laid.  Here,  the  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  Greco- 
Roman  drama  v;ill  be  determined,  and  factors  which  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  portrait  of  the  hostile  Jews  will  be 
duly  considered  (Chapter  VI l). 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  JEWS 

Th-e  Jews  are  mentioned  seventy  times  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.^  The  great  majority  of  New  Testament  scholars 
are  convinced  that  this  Gospel  is  anti-Jewish  in  character. 
In  it,  they  claim,  the  Jews  are  depicted  as  the  arch- 
enemies of  Jesus. ^ The  extent  to  which  these  scholars 
are  justified  in  making  such  claims  will  he  considered 
in  this  chapter. 


^ The  plural  form,  usually  accompanied  by  the  article, 
is  found  in  sixty-seven  places:  1:19;  2 : 6 , 13  > 20;  3'.1; 

4:9c, 22;  5:1,10,15,16,18;  6:4,41,52;  7:1,2,11,13,15,35; 
3:22,31,48,52,57;  9 : 18, 22a, 22b ; 10:19,24,31,33;  11:3,19, 
31,33,36,45,54,55;  12:9,11;  13:33;  18:12,14,20,31,33,36, 
38,39;  19:3, 7, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21a, 21b, 21c, 31, 38, 40, 42;  20:19. 

In  three  places  the  singular  form  occurs:  3:25;  4:9b; 

18:35.  The  correct  form  of  3:25  is  debatable.  The  manu- 
script v/itness  is  about  equally  divided.  The  singular 
forrni  is  found  in  Sinaiticus  (third  corrector),  Alexandrinus , 
Vaticanus,  and  Regius,  and  was  adopted  by  Tischendorf, 
Westcott  and  Hort  and  Revisers.  The  plural  form  is  found 
in  Sinaiticus,  Seidelianus  I,  Koridethi,  fam.  1,  fam.  13, 
a greater  number  of  the  Old  Latin  MSS.,  and  the  palimpsest. 
Since  the  manuscript  witness  is  so  evenly  divided,  it  seems 
wiser  to  prefer  the  singular  form.  Because  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  references  are  plural,  a scribe  v^ould  more 
likely  change  the  singular  form  to  the  plural  than  vice 
versa. 

2 See  Scott,  FG,  70-71;  Soden,  HEGL,  401;  Colwell, 

JDG,  44;  Julicher,  INT,  398;  DeWette,  INT,  192;  Goodspeed, 
INT,  303-304,314;  Moffatt,  ILNT,  522,531;  et  al. 
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1.  Neutral  References 

There  are  numerous  references  to  the  Jews  in  the 
Fourth  G-ospel  which,  alone  or  in  context,  give  no  clear 
indication  of  the  attitude  these  people  had  toward  Jesus 
and  his  work. 

Other  references  to  the  Jews  were  clearly  made  to 
inform  C-reek  readers  about  Jewish  customs,  ceremonials, 
feast  days,  etc.  which  were  unknown  or  foreign  to  the 

4 

G-reeks.  Certainly  first-century  Jews  would  scarcely 
have  appreciated  an  author  who  wrote  about  "the  Jews’  man- 
ner of  purifying,"  "the  pass  over  of  the  Jews,"  and  "a  feast 
of  the  J ews  . " 

For  all  practical  purposes,  also,  the  references  to 
the  Jews  in  Jn.  10: 19, 24- -where  contrary  opinions  regard- 
ing Jesus  were  he  Id- -may  be  considered  neutral  in  char- 
acter. 

Obviously  these  neutral  references  add  nothing  to  the 
portrait  of  the  Jews  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

2.  Friendly  References 

Rarely  do  New  Testament  scholars  give  any  consideration 

5 E.g.,  1:19;  2:18,20;  3:1,25;  4:9b, 9c;  6:52;  7:15, 

35;  8:22;  12:9;  13:33;  18:20,33,35,39;  19:3,19,20,21b, 

21c, 31. 

^ E.g.,  2:6,13;  5:1;  6:4;  7:2;  11:55;  19: 21a, 40, 42. 


11 


to  the  favorable  references  to  the  Jews  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  An  objective  decision  regarding  the  anti-Jewish 
character  of  this  Gospel,  however,  cannot  be  had  without 
carefully  weighing  all  of  the  evidence. 

i.  During  the  conversation  which  Jesus  had  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  he  definitely  associated  himself  with 
the  Jews.  Their  worship  was  his  worship.  Their  God  was 
his  God.  In  contrast  to  the  Samaritans,  the  Jews  knew 
what  they  worshiped!  Since  the  Jews  were  the  chosen  race, 
"salvation  is  from  the  Jews."^ 

V^ile  it  is  true  that  the  ideal  worship  and  the 
catholicity  of  true  religion--declared  to  be  an  actuality 
in  Jn.  4;23--did  somev/hat  mitigate  the  force  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  they  did  not  rob  Jesus  of  his  personal  as- 
sociation with  the  Jews. 

ii.  Many  of  the  Jews,  according  to  the  author,  went  to 
Mary  and  Martha  to  console  them  at  the  death  of  Lazarus. ° 
They  comforted  the  two  sisters  in  their  sorrow, and  wept 

Q 

with  them.°  When  Jesus  wept,  they  were  deeply  impressed, 
exclaiming,  "Behold  how  he  loved  himl"^ 

5 Jn.  4:19-22. 

6 Jn.  11:19. 

J Jn.  11:31. 

° Jn.  11:33. 

9 Jn.  11:36. 


Some  of  them. 
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Lazarus  would  not  have  died. 

12 

iii.  Many  of  thG  Jgws  hGlieved  in  Jesus.  This  fact 
is  of  no  little  s if;nif ica,nce.  These  people  put  aside  their 
own  Imaginations  and  hopes,  and  waited  until  Jesus  should 
show  himself  more  clearly. 

3.  Critical  References 

On  several  occasions  the  Jews  are  depicted  as  Jesus' 
crit ics . 

i.  When  Jesus  healed  the  impotent  man  on  the  sabbath, 
he  elicited  the  criticism  of  the  Jews.  Carrying  burdens  on 
the  sabbath  was  forbidden. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah,  . . . Bear  no  burden  on  the  sabbath 
day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of  Jerusalem;  neither 
carry  forth  a burden  out  of  your  houses  on  the  sabbath 
day,  neither  do  ye  any  work;  but  hallow  ye  the  sabbath 
day.  . . . (Jer.  17:21-22) 


Jn.  11:21. 

Jn.  11:37.  "The  question  with  ovk  , " states  Dods, 
GSJ , 801,  "expects  an  affirmative  ansv/er. ''  Westcott,  GASJ, 
II,  98,  agrees  with  Dods  that  the  question  was  asked  in 
good  faith. 

12  Jn.  11:45;  12:11.  Cf.  10:19. 

13  As  Westcott,  GAS J , II,  12,  ^has  pointed  out,  this 
energy  of  faith  in  a person  {iri  crjeuei  v els)  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  simple  acceptance  of  a 
person's  statements  as  true  ( 77(cr rel/c ( V'  Tivi^).  The  latter 
is  found  in  8:31. 
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The  penalty,  according  to  Rabbinical  law,  for  infrac- 
tion of  this  njle  was  extreme. 


If  anyone  carries  anything  from  a public  place  to  a 
private  house  on  the  sabbath  . . . intentionally,  he 
is  punished  by  cutting  off  (i.e,  death)  and  stoning. 1“^ 


Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  Jesus  not  only  healed  the 
impotent  man- -but  cornu anded  him  to  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk  I 

ii.  On  other  occasions  the  Jews  strenuously  opposed 
Jesus'  teachings 

iii.  Contemptuously  the  Jews  called  Jesus  a Samaritan^'^ 

18 

and  said  that  he  had  a devil.  They  doubted  that  he  could 
give  sight  to  the  blind. 

4.  Hostile  References 

, It  was  Jesus'  continued  violation  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  regarding  the  sabbath  that  evoked  the  first  open  declara- 


Quoted  by  Bernard,  GASJ,  I,  232-233- 
15  jn.  5:1-10. 

1°  Jn.  6:27-42;  8:51-53. 

1'  The  Samaritans,  in  the  eyes  of  a Jew,  were  illegiti- 
mate people  and  breakers  of  the  law. 

18  Jn.  8:41-48.  Cf.  10:19-20. 

19  Jn.  9:18. 
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tion  of  hostility  of  the  Jews  toward  him.^^  Henceforth 
they  persisted  in  their  deadly  attacks  upon  him. 

PI 

i.  They  repeatedly  attampted  to  stone  Jesus. 

ii.  As  unidentified  people  had  previously  done, 
they  sought  to  arrest  Jesus. ’yhen  their  officers--in 
cooperation  with  the  band  and  chief  captain- -were  finally 
successful, they  objected  to  Pilate's  suggestion  that 
he  be  released. 

iii.  They  agreed  to  put  out  of  the  synagogue  any  man 
who  should  confess  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.^^ 

iv.  They  made  it  necessary  for  Jesus  to  restrict  his 
act  ivity 

V.  They  instilled  fear  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
wished  to  talk  about  Jesus,^^  and  into  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples 


Jn.  5:16-18.  The  force  of  the  imperfect  tense 
used  here  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Jews  we^  per- 
secu tlnp:  iu)  ko v)  and  were  seekin?^  to  kill  Tou  v ) 

Jesus  because  he  was  doing.  (tiToiec  ) these  things  on  the 
sabbath. 

21  Jn.  8:57-59;  10:31-33.  Gf.  11:8. 

22  Jn.  7:50,44.  Of.  8:20. 

23  Jn.  10:33-39. 

2^  Jn.  18:12. 

25  Jn.  19:12. 

26  Jn.  9:22b. 

27  Jn.  11:54. 

28  Jn.  7:13.  Cf.  9:22a. 

29  Jn.  19:38;  20:19. 
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vi.  They  sought  to  kill  Jesus, believing  that-- 
acco2Pding  to  their  law--he  should  die.^^  . When  Pilate  sou^t 
to  release  him,  they  eagerly  took  up  the  cry  of  the  chief 
priests  and  off  icers,^^  "Away  with  him,  away  with  him, 
crucify  himl"^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  Jews  are  depicted  as  hostile  to  Jesus  and  his 
work  they  v/ere  in  Jerusalem  or  its  vicinity. 

5.  Conclusions 

i.  Thirty-four  out  of  the  seventy  references  to  the 
Jews  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  do  not  Indicate  v/hat  attitude 
the  Jews  had  tov/ard  the  mission  and  message  of  Jesus. 

ii.  In  seven  instances  the  Jews  are  pictured  as 
friendly  tov/ard  Jesus  and  his  V70rk. 

iii.  Five  times  the  Jews  appear  as  critics  of  Jesus 
and  his  work. 

iv.  Twenty-four  times  the  Jews  appear  as  deadly 
enemies  of  Jesus. 


I?*  Jn.  7:1;  8:31-40.  Cf.  7:19,25;  18:36. 

31  Jn.  19:7. 

32  Jn.  19:6.  Gf.  19:15. 

33  other  references  to  the  Jews  which,  from  their 
context,  seem  to  indicate  a hostile  attitude  toward  Jesus 
are  Jn.  5:15;  7:11;  18:14,31,38.  Since  they  add  nothing 
to  the  above  account,  they  are  not  included  here. 
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V.  The  instances  in  which  the  Jews  are  pictured  as 
critical  and  hostile  toward  Jesus  and  his  ’/jork  are  more 
numerous  and  more  intense  than  those  in  which  they  appear 
in  a friendly  guise. 

vi.  Since  the  Jews  do  not  consistently  reflect  any 
one  attitude  of  mind  toward  Jesus  and  his  work,  it  is 
erroneous  to  state  unqualifiedly  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 


is  anti -Jewish. 


n 


K 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  HOSTILE  JS^iS 


The  investigations  of  the  preceding  chapter  have 
demonstrated  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  did  not 
portray  all  of  the  Jews  as  hostile  toward  Jesus. ^ The 
references  to  the  Jews  who  were  hostile  toward  Jesus, 
however,  are  more  numerous  and  more  intense  than  the 

p 

references  to  the  ^ ews  who  were  friendly.*^  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  noted  that  the  activity  of  the  hostile  Jews 
was  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity.^ 


1 That  the  friendly  references  to  the  Jev^s  are  to 
different  Jews  from  those  who  were  hostile  toward  Jesus 
is  a scientific  hypothesis.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Crospel  endov/s  the  terra  "the  Jev/s"  with  multifold  meanings: 
those  who  were  (1)  Jews  by  religion  (e.g,,  2:6,13;  5:1; 

6:4;  7:2),  (2)  members  of  the  Jewish  nation  (e.g.,  3:1; 

12:9;  18:12),  (3)  members  of  the  Jewish  race  and  religion, 
living  in  Galilee  (e.g.,  6:41,52),  (4)  Pharisees  (1:19-24), 
(5)  strict,  legalistic  Pharisees  (9:13-18),  (6)  Jews  by 
race  and  religion  who  were  active  in  Jerusalem  or  its  vicin- 
ity (e.g.,  5:16-18;  8:57-59;  10:33-39).  It  is  possible, 

of  course,  that  the  Jews  of  6:41,52  were  emissaries  of 
the  Sanhedrin  v^o  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
discourses  and  acts  of  Jesus.  (All  references  to  the  San- 
hedrin in  this  dissertation,  unless  otherv/ise  noted,  are 
to  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  See  footnote  75  of  this  chapter.) 
However,  as  Bernard,  GASJ , I,  202,  has  pointed  out,  the 
context  seems  to  indicate  that  Galileans  are  meant.  These 
people  were  not  Jews  in  the  sense  that  they  were  inhabi- 
tants of  Judea.  They  were  Jews  in  the  larger  sense  of  Is- 
raelite. See  1:47,  where  Nathanael,  a Galilean,  is  called 
an  Israelite  by  Jesus. 

2 Since  the  references  to  the  Jews  who  were  critical 
of  Jesus  are  so  few  in  number,  they  will  not  be  considered. 

3 See  page  I5. 
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Since  the  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  Fourth  G-ospel  is  anti-Jewish,  the 
identity  of  the  hostile  Jev/s  should,  if  possible,  be  dis- 
covered. By  examining  the  characteristics  of  other  si^-- 
nificant  groups  in  'this  G-ospel,  it  will  be  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  hostile  Jev/s  can  be  identi- 
fied with  any  of  these  groups. 

1.  The  Multitude'^ 

This  term  is  mentioned  twenty  times  in  the  Fourth 
15 

Gospel. 

i.  It  generally  refers  to  a large  number  of  people, ° 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.'^ 

ii.  At  times  the  multitude  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  hostile  Jews,®  the  Pharisees,^  the  chief  priests 
and  the  Pharisees,^^  and  the  rulers.^^ 

iii.  The  multitude  appears  to  be  synonymous  v/ith  a 
general  gathering  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Palestine 

^ Gk.  8 

5 The  singular  form  is  found  in  5:13;  6:2,5,22,24; 
7:12c, 20, 31, 32, 40, 43, 49;  11:42;  12:9,12,17,13,29,34. 

The  plural  form  occurs  in  7:12a. 

3 Jn.  6:5;  12:12,18. 

7 Jn.  6:22,24. 

3 Jn.  7-:  12-13. 

9 Jn.  7:32,47-49. 

Jn.  7:32,45. 

Jn.  7:48-49. 
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who,  for  the  most  part,  were  Galileans. 

1'5 

iv.  It  consisted  mainly  of  unlettered,  easily-swayed 
people- -having  no  settled  policy  or  firm  convictions.^'^ 

V.  The  people  who  composed  the  multitude  were  great- 
ly impressed  by  "signs, and --accord  in g to  Jesus--fol- 

T f\ 

lowed  him  because  he  had  fed  them.  ° 

vi.  The  multitude  manifested  mixed  feelings  toward 
Jesus . 

(1)  Having  seen  the  signs  which  Jesus  v/rought  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast,  they  received  him  in  Galilee. 

(2)  Having  followed  Jesus  for  some  time,  they 
sought  to  make  him  king--thus  betraying  their  Messianic 
hopes 

(3)  During  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at  Jerusalem 
the  multitude  murmured  antithetical  opinions  about  Jesus. 
Some  of  its  number  upheld  him;  others  accused  him  of 
leading  the  multitude  astray. Apparently  ignorant  of 


12  Westcott,  GA3J,  I,  x^/i.  See  Jn.  6:22,24;  7:12; 
12:12.18,29,34. 

13  Jn.  7:49. 

1^  Jn.  7:12-13,20,31,40-43;  12:9,12. 

15  Jn.  6:2. 

15  Jn.  6:26. 

1"^  Jn.  4:45.  'ifhile  the  term  "o  " is  not  used 

here,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  group  mentioned  is  not 
inaccurately  identified  with  it. 

18  Jn.  6:15. 

19  Jn.  7:12-13.  Cf.  7:32. 
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the  hostility  of  the  Jev;s  who  sought  to  put  the  new  prophet 

po  PI 

to  death,  many  of  the  multitude  believed  on  Jesus. 

22 

Others,  however,  would  have  taken  him. 

(4)  On  the  eve  of  the  Passion  the  multitude 
brought  Jesus  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem. 


On  the  morrow  a great  multitude  that  had  come  to  the 
feast,  v;hen  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  took  the  branches  of  the  palm  trees,  and 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  sjnd  cried  out.  Hosanna: 
Blessed  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
even  the  King  of  Israel.  (12:12-13) 


(5)  In  the  last  scene  in  which  the  multitude  appears 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  its  members  listened  in  dull  perplexity 
to  Christ's  final  revelation  of  himself. They  do  not 
appear  in  the  narrative  of  the  trial  and  the  crucifixion. 
"They  may  have  been  used  as  instruments,  but  the  guilt  of 
this  issue  did  not  belong  to  them  as  a body."^^ 

The  above  analysis  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
identification  of  the  multitude  with  the  hostile  Jews  would 
violate  historical  probability. 


Jn.  7:20. 

21  Jn.  7:31. 

22  Jn.  7:44. 

23  Jn.  12:29,34. 

24  Westcott,  G-ASJ,  I,  xvi. 
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2.  The  Chief  Priests^^ 
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The  scope  of  the  term  "the  chief  priests"  in  the 

Fourth  Gospel  is  undefined.  Apparently  it  includes  not  only 

the  high  priest,  Gaiaphas,  and  those  who  had  previously  held 

his  off ice^^--hut  also  the  members  of  the  privileged  fam- 

27 

ilies  from  which  the  high  priests  were  taken.  ' 

The  chief  priests  are  mentioned,  apart  from  the  Phari- 
sees, five  times^®--and  each  time  they  were  "bent  on  carry- 
ing out  a purpose  of  death  and  treason  to  the  faith  of 
Israel . 

i.  They  plotted  the  murder  of  the  resuscitated 
Lazarus  because  many  of  the  Jews  for  his  sake  believed  on 
Jesus. Since  the  chief  priests  were  members  of  the  Sad- 
ducean  party,  which  rejected  the  idea  of  the  resurrection, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  disturbed  by  the  report 
that  Lazarus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Having  pre- 
viously decided,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees,  that 
Jesus  should  be  put  to  death^^  — the  proposed  murder  of 


25  g-]£.  ^ gpxupets  . 

26  E.g.,  Annas  (jn.  18:13),  his  son  Eleazar,  Simon  the 
son  of  Kamhit,  and  Ishmael  the  son  of  Phabi--all  of  whom 
may  have  been  alive  at  the  time.  See  Schurer,  HJP,  II, 
division  1,  197-202. 

27  Westcott,  GASJ,  I,  274,*  Schurer,  HJP,  II,  division 
1,  203-206j  ^ ad.  Cf.  Acts  4:5-6. 

23  Jn.  12:10;  18:35;  19:6,15,21. 

29  i//estcott,  GASJ,  I,  xxiii. 

50  Jn.  12:10-12. 

51  Jn.  11:49-52. 
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Lazarus  was  not  a difficult  step  for  them  to  contemplate. 

ii.  If  Pilate  is  a reliable  authority,  the  chief 
priests--as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people--were  respon- 
sible for  the  arrest  of  Jesus. 

iii.  It  was  the  chief  priests  who  first  cried  out, 
"Crucify  him . czTJcify  him! Pilate  had  made  repeated 
attempts^^  to  move  them  from  their  purpose. 55  Their  terms, 
however,  were  "unconditional  surrender."  They  demanded 
death--the  kind  of  death  accorded  the  vilest  malefactor  i 

iv .  In  their  eagerness  to  win  Pilate's  consent  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  chief  priests  denied  that  they 
had  any  king  but  Caesar. 5^ 


The  official  organs  of  the  theocracy  themselves 
proclaim  that  they  have  abandoned  the  faith  by  which 
the  nation  had  lived.  The  sentence  'We  have  no  king 
but  Caesar'  (the  foreign  emperor)  is  the  legitimate 
end  of  their  policy,  the  formal  abdication  of  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  confession 
of  its  rulers,  has  become  the  kingdom  of  the  ^/vorld. 

In  the  place  of  Christ  they  have  found  the  emperor. 
They  first  rejected  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  then, 
driven  by  the  irony  of  circumstances,  they  rejected 
the  Christ  alt  ogether  .57 


52  jn.  18:35. 

53  Jn.  19:6. 

5^  Jn.  18:31,38-39;  19:1-4. 

35  Jn.  11:49-52. 

36  Jn.  19:15. 

57  Westcott,  GASJ,  II,  306. 
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V.  In  vain  the  chief  priests  protested  against  Pi- 
late's use  of  the  title,  "The  King  of  the  Jews,"  for 
Jesus.  They  were  anxious  lest  any  should  fail  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  written  in  mockeryi 

In  addition  to  the  independent  action  of  the  chief 
priests,  they  are  five  times  depicted  as  having  acted 
jointly  with  the  Pharisees. In  each  instance  the  chief 
priests  stand  first  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  executing 
the  desi.^s  of  violence.  This  is  vividly  portrayed  in 
the  scene  v.'hi ch  took  place  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

While  the  chief  priests,  then,  were  obviously  too 
few  in  number  to  be  synonymous  with  the  hostile  Jews,  the 
malevolent  plan  they  entertained  regarding  Jesus  and  his 
work,  and  the  leadership  they  exercised  in  carrying  out 
this  plan,  indicate  that  they  were  in  league  with  the 
hostile  Jews  and  acted  as  their  leaders. 

3.  The  Chief  Priests  and  the  Pharisees 

The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  are  mentioned,  five 
times  in  the  Fourth  Cospel.*^^  In  each  instance  they  were 

38  jn.  19:19-22. 

39  jn.  7:32,45;  11:47,57;  18:3. 

Jn.  11:47. 

G-k.  ot  apxiepe'^S  oc  4>a.pi  cra.^  o c , 

42  Jn.  7:32,45;  11:47,57;  18:3. 


I 
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engaged  in  action  definitely  hostile  to  Jesus. 

i.  After  having  been  informed  by  the  Pharisees  of 
the  murmuring  of  the  multitude  concerning  Jesus,  they  sent 
officers  to  make  Jesus'  arrest. 

ii.  IVhen  the  officers  returned  to  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  v/ithout  having  made  the  arrest,  they  rebuked 
the  disobedient  off  icers 

iii.  !‘/hen  unbelieving  Jev/s  told  the  Pharisees  that 
Jesus  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  the  chief  priests 
and  the  Pharisees  gathered  a council,  accepted  the  heinous 
suggestion  of  Gaiaphas,  the  high  priest--and  from  that  day 


^3  Jn.  7:31-32. 

*^4  The  article  before  the  chief  priests  here  (7:45) 
governs  both  the  chief  priests  and  ( sic ) Pharisees.  Hence 
the  two  groups  are  regarded  as  a single  body.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  7:32;  11:47,57;  l8;3--where  the  (sic)  chief 
priests  and  the  (sic)  Pharisees  are  regarded  not  as  a 
single  group,  but  as  separate,  cooperating  groups.  Westcott, 
GASJ,  I,  280,  claims  that  7:45  refers  to  the  Sanhedrin, 
while  7:32;  11:47,57;  18:3  refer  to  separate,  cooperating 
groups  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Westcott's  analysis,  hov/ever, 
does  not  give  due  consideration  to  tv/o  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  the  people  who  dispatched  officers  to  arrest  Jesus 
in  7:32  and  the  people  to  whom  these  officers  returned  in 
7:45  are  obviously  identical.  In  the  second  place,  since 
there  were  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  than  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  (see  footnote  75  of  this  chapter) 
--it  is  improbable  that  these  two  groups  are  regarded  as 
the  Sanhedrin.  If  there  is  any  real  difference  between 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  of  7:45  and  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Phairisees  of  7:32;  11:47,57;  l8:3--it  is 
that  the  former  represents  a greater  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  than  the  latter. 
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forth  took  counsel  that  they  might  put  Jesus  to  death. 

Iv.  They  even  gave  commandment  that  if  any  man  knew 

where  Jesus  was,  he  should  disclose  the  fact- -that  they 
46 

might  take  him. 

V.  Finally,  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  sent 

the  temple  police,  in  company  with  a hand  of  Roman  soldiers, 

47 

to  arrest  Jesus.  ‘ 

From  the  above  analysis  it  is  plain  that  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees,  like  the  chief  priests  v^en 
not  associated  with  the  Pharisees,  formulated  and  led  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a plan  v/holly  consonant  with  that 
subscribed  to  by  the  hostile  Jews. 

. 4R 

4.  The  Pharisees 

The  Pharisees  are  mentioned  independently  fourteen 
times  in  the  Fourth  G-ospel.'^^  In  each  instance  they  appear 
to  have  been  sensitive  to  symptoms  of  religious  disorder. 


^5  jn.  11:45-55. 

Jn.  11:57. 

47  Jn.  18:5-12. 

4°  G-k.  (j)apt crg'Toc  . 

49  The  singular  form  occurs  in  9:15;  the  plural  form 
is  found  in  1:24;  5:1;  4:1;  7:52,47,48;  8:15;  9:15,16,40; 
11:46;  12:19,42.  At  times  (e.g.,  7:47;  11:46)  the  Phari- 
saic Sanhedrinists  may  be  meant.  At  other  times  (e.g., 
5:1;  7:48;  9:40)  the  reference  is  simply  to  members  of 
the  Pharisaic  party. 
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1.  They  sent  priests  and  Levites^O  from  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  into  the  purpose  and  personal  claims  of  John  the 
Baptist. Apparently  John’s  activities  were  of  special 
interest  to  them. 

ii.  They  were  deeply  concerned  when  they  heard  that 
Jesus  was  making  and  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John.-^ 

iii.  They  were  ardent  in  the  cause  of  Jewish  ortho- 
doxy. When  the  officers  dispatched  by  the  chief  priests 
and  the  Pharisees  to  arrest  Jesus  returned  v/ithout  having 
fulfilled  their  mission,  the  Pharisees  zealously  replied 
for  the  rest,  "Are  ye  also  led  astray?" 

iv.  The  Pharisees  scornfully  rejected  the  opinion  of 
the  multitude.  The  multitude  were  contemptible  to  the 
Pharisees  on  tv/o  accounts:  (1)  they  were  ignorant  of  the 

law,  and  (2)  they  held  a divided  opinion  about  Jesus. 


This  combination  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New 
Testament.  Westcott,  GASJ,  I,  33  and  Bernard,  GA3J,  I,  34, 
state  that  the  priests  and  Levites  were  probably  dispatched 
by  the  Sanhedrin.  This,  however,  is  a conjecture. 

51  Jn.  1:19-25. 

52  Apparently  the  Pharisees  had-  received  a distorted 
account  of  Jesus’  activities.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
G-ospel  is  careful  to  make  clear  that  Jesus  himself  did  not 
baptize  the  new  converts- -as  the  Pharisees  had  been  told. 
This  was  done  by  his  disciples.  The  basis  of  the  suspicion 
of  the  Pha.risees,  however,  was  not  Jesus’  alleged  baptizing 
--but  his  success]  "Jesus  was  making  . . . more  disciples 
than  John." 

53  Jn.  7:45-48. 

54  Jn.  7:40-44,49. 
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V,  The  Pharisees  questioned  the  authority  of  Jesus. 

When  he  asserted  that  he  was  ’’the  light  of  the  world," 
they  replied,  "Thou  dearest  witness  of  thyself;  thy  witness 
is  not  true."^^  Rabhinically  speaking  they  were  absolutely 
correct.  At  least  two  witnesses  were  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  any  matter  of  fact.^^  Furthermore,  a 
man's  testimony  about  himself  was  suspect. 57 

vi.  The  Pharisees  condemned  Jesus'  miracles  because 
they  were  wrought  on  the  sabbath.  When  the  people  brought 
to  them  the  man  to  whom  Jesus  had  given  sight  on  the 
sabbath,  the  Pharisees  questioned  him.  After  having  heard 
his  reply,  some  of  the  Pharisees  were  inclined  to  believe 
the  man's  story.  Others--who  are  called  the  Jev/s--were 
not  convinced.  Hence  they  continued  their  legalistic 
opposition  to  Jesus. 58 

vii.  The  Pharisees  terrorized  into  silence  those 
rulers  of  the  Jews  who  believed  on  Jesus. 59  These  rulers 
were  fearful  lest  the  Pharisees  should  have  them  put  out 

55  jn.  8:12-13. 

56  Deut.  19:15:  "One  witness  shall  not  rise  up 

against  a man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for  any  sin,  in  any 
sin  that  he  sinneth:  at  the  mouth  of  tv;o  witnesses,  or  at 

the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  a matter  be  established." 

57  Bernard,  GA3J,  I,  247. 

5o  Jn.  9:13-40. 

59  Jn.  12:42.  Gf.  9:22. 


of  the  synagogue. 

viii.  Toward  the  close  of  Jesus’  earthly  life,  the 
Pharisees  looked  with  irresolute  despair  upon  the  apparent 
failure  of  their  mission.  The  reception  given  to  Jesus 
by  the  multitudes  as  he  entered  Jerusalem  was  tumultuous. 
The  efforts  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  the  world  of  this 
"false  prophet"  seemed  doomed.  "Behold,"  said  the  Phari- 
sees among  themselves,  "hov/  ye^^  prevail  nothing;  lo,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him."^^ 

It  is  clear,  from  the  above  account,  that  the  Phari- 
sees were  deeply  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  They 
represented  the  old  Jewish  spirit- -strictly  conservative, 
suspicious,  intolerant  of  all  innovation,  and  deeply  de- 
voted to  the  law.  It  was  they  who  initiated  the  movement 
for  Jesus'  arrest^^- -which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees 

The  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  toward  Jesus  was  very 
much  like  that  of  the  hostile  Jews.  The  Pharisees,  how- 


This  action  v^ould  have  been  different  from  that 
taken  in  9:3^  when  the  once- blind  man  was  put  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  Pharisees.  According  to  Bernard,  G-A3J, 
II»  337,  excommunication  (i.e.,  exclusion  from  all  re- 
ligious fellowship)  was  "a  formal  act  which  could  only  be 
done  at  a formal  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin." 

I.e.,  the  Pharisees, 
jn.  12:12-19. 
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ever,  seemed  willing  to  let  other  groups  carry  to  fruition 
plans  they  themselves  had  set  in  motion. 

5.  The  Rulers^^ 

fifi 

Mentioned  four  times  in  the  Fourth  C-ospel,  the 

rulers  seem  to  he  identical  with  members  of  the  Sanhedrin . 

i.  In  the  early  part  of  Jesus'  ministry,  one  of  the 

rulers  of  the  Jews,  Nicodemus,  came  to  him  by  night. 

He  at  once  acknowledged  Jesus  as  a divinely-sent  teacher. 

During  the  conversation  that  followed  he  v^as  impressed  by 

what  he  heard--and  probably  became  a disciple  of  Jesus. 

70 

ii.  Realizing  that  the  rulers'  sought  to  kill 
Jesus,  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  were  amazed  that  he  spoke 
openly,  and  that  the  rulers  said  nothing  to  him.  "Can 
it  be,"  the  Jerusalemites  asked,  "tnat  the  rulers  in- 


Gk.  ^ <xpx,ov  T€  s . 

The  singular  form  occurs  in  3:1.  The  plural  form 
is  found  in  7:26,48;  12:42. 

This  is  the  judgment  of  Westcott,  GASJ,  I,  104; 
Bernard,  GA3J,  I,  273;  Dods,  G-SJ,  711;  ^ §1. 

68  ’yhy  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  night  is  not  clear. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  timidity,  fear  of  the  Pharisees, 
or  fear  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Sanhedrin.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  have  been  due  to  a desire  to  secure  a quiet 
personal  interview  free  from  the  interruptions  of  davtirae 
activities. 

69  Jn.  3:1-21.  Of.  7:50-51;  19:39. 

The  substitution  of  "the  rulers"  for  "they"  in 
Jn.  7:25-26  is  warranted  by  the  context. 
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deed  know  that  this  is  the  Christ?"  But  they  quickly 
dispelled  the  thought.  "Kowbeit  we  know  this  man  whence 
he  is:  but  when  the  Christ  cometh,  no  one  knoweth 

whence  he  is.""^^ 

iii.  When  the  officers  returned  to  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees--without  having  arrested  Jesus--the  Phari- 
sees, in  ansv/er  to  the  officers'  excuse,  "Never  man  so 
spake,"  replied,  "Hath  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  him, 
or  of  the  Phar is ees?""^2  The  form  of  this  question  im- 
plies that  a negative  answer  the  only  possible  one."^^ 
iv.  Yet,  a little  later,  this  astonishing  thing 
actually  came  to  pass.  "Nevertheless  even  of  the  rulers 
many  believed  on  him;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they 
did  not  confess  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue . 

The  rulers,  then,  entertained  mixed  feelings  regard- 
ing Jesus.  Many  believed  on  him;  others  sought  to  kill 
him.  The  attitude  held  by  the  majority  of  them,  however, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  attitudes  of  the  chief  priests, 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Pharisees. 


71  jn.  7:25-27. 

72  Jn.  7:45-48. 

73  3-k.  T I s 

74  Jn.  12:42. 
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These  latter  groups  v/ere  either  members  of  the  Sanhedrin"^^ 
or  represented  in  it.  The  prevailing  attitude  among  them 
has  been  shown  to  have  been  hostile  toward  Jesus.  It  fol- 
lov;s  that  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  rulers,  who  rep- 
resented the  total  membership  of  the  Sanhedrin,  would 
have  been  the  same. 


Two  kinds  of  Sanhedrins  should  be  distinguished: 

(1)  the  Lesser  Sanhedrin,  and  (2)  the  Great  Sanhedrin. 

The  Lesser  Sanhedrin  was  composed  of  twenty-three  members 
in  every  town  of  120  adult  male  Jev/s,  of  three  members 
where  there  was  a smaller  population.  The  Lesser  Sanhedrin 
had  jurisdiction  over  minor  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The 
Great  Sanhedrin,  vjhich  is  referred  to  above,  was  composed 
of  about  71  members.  As  the  supreme  council  and  tribunal 
of  the  Jews,  it  had  jurisdiction  over  religious  matters 
and  the  more  important  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  met 
daily  except  on  sabbaths  and  festivals  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  chief  priest.  For  a sentence  of  acquittal  a 
simple  majority  was  sufficient.  A sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, however,  required  a majority  of  two.  Twenty- three 
constituted  a quorum.  Information  about  the  composition 
of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  is  fragmentary  and  vague.  Bernard 
states  that  three  classes  held  membership;  (1)  the  chief 
priests,  commonly  called  Sadducees,  (2)  presbyters  or 
elders,  who,  though  not  priests,  were  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  (3)  the  Pharisees.  Schurer  also  lists  three 
groups  (different  from  Bernard’s):  (1)  the  chief  priests, 

v/ho  were  chiefly  Sadducees,  (2)  the  scribes,  v/ho  adhered 
to  the  Pharisees,  and  (3)  the  presbyters,  incluiing  both 
priests  ^^d  laymen.  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  con- 
firm Schurer’ s classification.  Whether  Bernard  or  Schurer 
is  correct,  however,  is  not  of  major  concern  to  this  study. 
That  the  chief  priests,  the  chief  priests  and  the  Phari- 
sees, and  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  only  ones  represented 
in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  that  they  did  comprise  a majority 
of  this  body  seem  indisputable.  (See  Neilson,  WI'IID,  2214; 
Schaff,  DB,  765-766;  Bacher,  in  Hastings,  DB,  IV,  397-399; 
Moore,  JUD,  82;  Schurer,  KJP,  II,  division  1,  163-195; 
Bernard,  GASJ,  I,  277.) 
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6.  Conclusions 

i.  The  activity  of  the  hostile  Jev;s  was  confined 
to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity. 

ii.  The  multitude  cannot  he  identified  with  the 
hostile  Jews. 

iii.  The  chief  priests  independently  and  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  wcrking  together  consistently 
entertained  hostile  designs  against  Jesus  and  his  vrark. 

iv.  "iiThile  at  times  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  rulers 
were  divided  in  their  attitud.es  tov/ard  Jesus,  for  the 
most  part  they  were  hostile  toward  him. 

V.  On  the  grounds  of  (1)  a common  purpose,  (2) 
frequent  collaboration  in  the  achievement  of  this 
purpose,  and  (3)  identical  regions  of  activity,  the 
chief  priests  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers  may 
be  regarded  as  the  hostile  Jews. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  DRAI^IATIG  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

The  exact  position  the  hostile  Jews  occupy  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  determined  without  considering 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Several  writers  have 
likened  this  Gospel  to  drama. ^ To  what  extent  this  is 
an  accurate  appraisal  v/ill  be  considered  in  this  chap- 
ter. The  author's  purpose,  his  use  of  Synoptic  material, 
his  employment  of  dramatic  techniques,  and  the  Gospel 
outlined  as  drama  will  be  presented  in  turn. 

1.  The  Author's  Purpose 

As  a man  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  v^riteth  he. 

These  words  could  well  furnish  guidance  to  literary 
critics  seeking  to  determine  the  nature  of  any  document. 
The  raison  d ' 6tre  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  explicitly 
stated. 

Many  other  signs  therefore  did  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  the  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book:  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe 

that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name.  (20:30-31) 


^ Jiilicher,  INT,  389;  Hayes,  JHW,  94;  Charnwood,  A3J, 
61;  Strachan,  FE,  14-15,31;  Macgregor,  GJ,  xxii;  et  al . 


3^ 

This  G-ospel,  then,  was  designed  to  produce  a two- 
fold conviction:  (1)  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (the 

fulfiller  of  the  hopes  and  promises  of  Israel),  and  (2) 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God  (the  fulfiller  of  the  destiny 
of  mankind).  Out  of  this  twofold  conviction  v/as  to 

p 

come  a life-giving,  faith. 

The  author  did  not  profess  to  give  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Exercising  the  preacher's 
prerogative,  he  deliberately  chose  those  signs  which 
would  convince  his  readers  "that  Jasus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  ..."  Admittedly  his  chief  interest 
v;as  not  historical. 

The  aim  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  then, 
was  'Wholly  consonant  with  that  of  a dramatist  who 
selects  his  material  with  an  eye  to  persuading  his  public. 

2.  The  Author's  Use  of  Synoptic  Material 

The  Fourth  Gospel  presupposed  the  general  Synoptic 
tradition.^  That  its  author  made  use  of  Mark,  Luke,  and 
(perhaps)  Matthev/  as  sources  has  been  increasingly  recog- 

4 

nized.  The  manner  in  v^hich  the  author  handled  these 
sources  is  of  no  little  significance. 

2 Westcott,  GASJ,  II,  357. 

3 Moffatt,  ILNT,  533. 

^ Streeter,  FG,  395-426;  Colwell,  JDG,  7-10;  et  al. 
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i . Omissions 

Many  facts  roganiins  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel--genealogy,  birth  of  John  and  Jesus,  wise  men 
and  shepherds,  flight  into  Egypt,  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocents, the  boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  ceremonial  bap- 
tism, temptation,  sons  of  Zebedee,  Beatitudes,  Lord's 
Prayer,  First  Commandment,  fasting,  embassy  from  the 
imprisoned  Baptist,  tribute  to  the  Baptist,  Messianic 
secret,  gradual  revelation  of  Jesus,  mission  of  the 
twelve  and  of  the  seventy,  transfiguration,  women 
travelling  companions,  Jesus'  lament  over  Jerusalem, 
cursing  of  the  fig  tree,  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  agony  in  Gethsemane,  an  actual  betrayal,  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  penitence  on  Peter's  part  for  his  de- 
nial, Simon  of  Gyrene  carrying  the  cross,  mocking  or 
taunting  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  "My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?",  and  the  ascension. ^ 

ether  omissions  include  many  familiar  Synoptic 
words--pity,  mercy,  compassion,  publican,  sinner,  Sad- 
ducee,  repentance,  parable.  Kingdom  of  God,  etc.° 

No  further  listing  of  Synoptic  material  not  found 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 


5 Bowen,  Art. (1950),  230. 
o Colwell,  JDG,  11-12. 
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dependence  upon  this  Gospel  for  a well-rounded  account  of 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  would  be  unwise.  This, 
however,  should  not  come  as  a surprise. 

Wenn  unser  Evangelist  . . . so  manchen  synoptischen 
Stoff  ubergeht,  so  erklart  sich  das  aus  seinem 
Zweck.  Sr  verwertet  nur  das,  was  ihm  geeignet  er- 
scheint  seine  Gedanken  zu  verkorpern,  und  lasst 
fort,  was  sich  diesem  Zweck  nicht  fugt. ' 

ii . Additions 

The  paucity  of  new  material  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
striking.  While  many  minor  details  have  been  added,  es- 
pecially in  the  Passion  narrative,  the  list  of  signifi- 
cant additions  is  brief.  It  contains  the  numerous  Jeru- 
salem visits,  Jesus'  success  in  Samaria,  the  wedding  feast 
at  Cana,  the  sick  man  aX  Bethesda,  the  man  born  blind, 
Lazarus,  the  foot  washing,  and  Jesus'  demonstration  of 
power  at  the  arrest.® 
iii.  Alterations 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  not  only  omitted 
much  Synoptic  material  and  added  new  material,  but  he 
also  made  drastic  changes  in  what  he  used.  This  follov/ed 
naturally  from  his  purpose.  Having  approached  his  sub- 
ject with  strong  convictions^,  he  saw  all  events  from 

7 Heitmuller,  Art. (1930),  26. 
g Heitmuller,  Art. (1930),  26. 

9 I.e.,  "that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
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one  particular  point  of  viev/.^^  An  examination  of  his 
portrayal  of  various  people  in  the  Gospel  story  reahily 
confirms  this  contention. 

( 1 ) Judas 

In  John,  as  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  identified  as  3atan--hut  here  it  was  Judas 
and  not  Peterl  Judas  was  not  only  animated  by  an  evil 
purpose  from  the  beginning,  but  he  was  knowingly  chosen 
for  the  part  by  Jesus. Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
Impelled  to  it  by  a kind  of  Satanic  sacrament. As 
chief  villain  he  was  made  to  bear  the  reproof s^^  which 
in  Mark^^  were  addresses  to  Peter  and  others.  The  Judas 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a character  obviously  portrayed 
in  dramatic  proportions. 

( 2 ) Pilate 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  pictured  Pilate^^ 
as  insisting  upon  the  guiltlessness  of  Jesus  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  the  author  of  Luke.^^  He  thrust 
upon  the  Jews  all  the  odium  of  the  judicial  murder.  Re- 
stricting the  boundaries  of  guilt  so  sharply  produced  a 

10  Scott,  FG,  3. 

11  Jn.  6:70-71. 

12  Jn.  13:21-30. 

13  Jn.  6:70-71;  12:4-8. 

1^  Ilk..  8:31-33;  14:3-9.  Cf.  Matt.  26:6-13. 

15  Jn.  18:28-I9:l6a. 

lo  Lk.  23:1-25.  Cf.  Matt.  27:1-31  and  Mk.  15:1-20. 
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striking  effect. 


. . . Pilate,  inwardly  convinced  of  Jesus’  inno- 
cence, is  brought  as  near  to  actual  acceptance  of 
Jesus'  claim  of  a divine  mission  as  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  real  outcome  of  the  trial.  When 
finally  he  does  pronounce  sentence,  it  is  because 
he  has  yielded  under  protest  to  the  threat'  of  de- 
nunciation. For  this  reason  he  phrases  the  libellum 
in  such  a way  that  it  shall  be  an  indictment  of  the 
Jews  and  a vindica-tion  of  Jesus'  claim. 


(3  ) The  Baptis  t 


The  v/riter  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  made  no  attempt  to 
tell  of  the  Baptist's  work  in  its  own  ri^t.  He  began 
with  a negative  definition  of  the  Baptist  himself:  "He 

was  not  that  light.  . . When  an  embassy  from  Jeru- 

salem asked  the  Baptist  what  he  was,  he  replied  that  he 
was  nothing  but  a herald.  His  sole  task,  according  to 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  to  identify  Jesus 
as  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

Realizing  that  Jesus  was  the  light,  the  Baptist's 
disciples--apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Baptist 
himself--became  followers  of  Jesus. That  Jesus  did 


17  Bacon,  GH,  410-411. 

18  Jn.  1:8. 

19  Jn.  1:19-34. 

20  Jn.  1:35-42. 
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21 

not  begin  his  ministry  until  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned 
is  flatly  denied  in  Jn.  3:24i  The  Baptist  was  further 
subordinated  to  Jesus  when  the  contrast  between  a water 

baptism  and  a spirit  baptism — stated  in  the  Synoptic 

22  2"^ 

Gospels  — was  heightened  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  ^ 

All  tributes  to  John  were  omitted  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel. Since  the  author  was  acquainted  with  Mark, 
Luke,  and  (perhaps)  Matthew, it  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained that  he  did  not  know  that  "among  them  that  are 
born  of  women  there  is  none  greater  than  John,"^^  or 
that  the  baptism  of  John  was  "from  heaven.  These 

were  doubtless  deliberate  omissions. 


Every  detail  that  might  strengthen  the  Baptist’s 
position  is  either  annihilated  or  ignored.  The 
fact  that  prologue.  Baptist,  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  Jesus  and  the  Baptist's  congregation 
are  all  made  to  testify  to  the  author's  position 
is  convincing  proof  that  it  is  the  evangelist 
himself  who  makes  the  transformation.  . . . Thus 
we  have  in  the  treatment  of  the  Baptist  a clear 


21  As  Matt.  4:12-17,  Mk.  1:14-15,  and  Lk.  4:14-15 
indicate. 

22  Matt.  3:11;  Mk.  1:7-8;  Lk.  3:16. 

23  Jn.  1:26,28,31,32-34;  3:23;  10:40. 

2“^  A possible  exception  to  this  is  that  the  Bap- 
tist's words  about  Jesus  were  regarded  as  true. 

25  See  footnote  4 of  this  chapter. 

2o  Lk.  7:28.  Of.  Matt.  11:11. 

' Matt.  21:25;  Mk.  11:30;  Lk.  20:4. 
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indication  of  the  general  method  of  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  C-ospel  in  the  treatment  of  earlier 
Christian  tradition . 

iv . Blurred  transitions 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus,  the  author  in  his  inter- 
pretations, the  Baptist,  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
et  ad.  all  speak  in  the  same  style.  The  author's  observa- 
tions are  frequently  indistinguishable  from  the  discourses 
of  Jesus.  The  discussion  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus, 
for  example,  may  end  at  3:11  or  3:15--and  the  remainder 
may  be  the  author's  interpretation.^^  In  1:16-18  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  Baptist  or  the  author  is 
speaking. How  completely  the  material  is  steeped  in 
the  individuality  of  the  writerl  How  unimportant  to  him 
are  clear  transitions! 

The  above  list  of  the  omissions,  additions,  altera- 
tions, and  blurred  transitions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  vin- 
dicates the  cogent  and  coherent  judgment  of  Hugel; 

There  is  everywhere  [in  the  Fourth  Gospel]  a readiness 
to  handle  traditional,  largely  historical  materials 
with  a sovereign  freedom,  controlled  and  limited  by 
doctrinal  convictions  and  devotional  experiences 
alone, 31 


Colwell,  JDG,  38-39. 

29  Redlich,  IFG,  78. 

30  Julicher,  INT,  390. 

31  Hugel,  in  Yust,  EB,  XIII,  95. 
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3.  The  Author's  Dramatic  Techniques 


Throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  are  abundant  evi- 
dences of  the  use  of  those  techniques  employed  frequently 
by  dramatists.  Several  of  these  techniques  deserve  con- 
side  ration. 

i . Artistic  form 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  in  the  ancient  classical 
tragedies,  the  catastrophe  is  announced  in  the  beginning; 
"He  came  unto  his  ovm,  and  they  that  were  his  own  received 
him  not."^^  The  whole  action  of  the  narrative  tends  ir- 
resistibly toward  the  tragic  close.  As  in  Homer's  Iliad 
and  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  terrible 
outcome  is  constantly  kept  before  the  read. er. 


The  shadow  of  the  cross  falls  upon  the  first  page. 

The  certainty  of  the  hero's  horrible  death  confronts 
us  at  every  turn.  The  first  time  Jesus  appears  he 
is  heralded  as  a Lamb  appointed  for  sacrifice.  At 
the  marriage  feast  his  'hour'  is  not  yet  come,  but 
its  dread  significance  is  present  in  his  mind.  When 
he  feeds  the  multitude,  that  joyous  occasion  is 
marred  in  their  memory  by  his  discourse  on  eating 
his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.  Most  of  the  action 
is  confined  to  the  doomed  city  of  Jerusalem.  Galilee 
might  lie  bathed  in  the  sunshine,  filled  with  the 
glory  of  lilies  and  the  singing  of  birds;  but  over 
Jerusalem  the  clouds  were  gathering,  big  with  thunder, 
and  the  lightning  flashes  darted  through  them  like 
travail-pains .33 


32  jn.  1:11. 

33  Hayes,  jm,  94. 
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i i . Concentrated,  action 

Even  the  untrained  eye  detects  the  progressive  con- 
centration of  action  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  story 
moves  forward.  Chapters  1-12  include  Jesus'  public  mini- 
stry in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  G-alilee,  and  about  three 
years  of  time.  In  the  chapters  that  follow. 


. . . The  action  is  centered  in  the  one  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a large  part  of  it  is  confined  to 
one  room;  and  the  time  is  limited  to  one  evening 
and  a few  days.  More  and  more  the  scene  narrows 
from  the  whole  land  to  Judaea,  and  from  Judaea  to 
JerusalOii,  and  in  Jerusalem  to  the  one  upper  room 
of  the  farewell  discourses;  and  the  interest  in- 
tensifies as  the  narrative  lengthens  and  the  crisis 
is  nearer  and  nearer  at  hand. 34 


iii.  Contrast 

Throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  light  and  darkness, 
faith  and  unbelief,  life  and  death  are  frequent  anti- 
theses. 35  Likev/ise  in  striking  contrast  are  the  criti- 
cal Pharisees  and  the  obedient  disciples  of  John,  the 
blind  leaders  of  the  people  and  the  seeing  blind  man 
with  his  bold  witness  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  Peter's 
confession  and  Judas'  betrayal,  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
to  life  and  the  resultant  dooming  of  Jesus  to  death. 


34  Hayes,  Jff/7,  94-95. 

35  Strachan,  FS,  17. 
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iv . Symmetry 

Symmetry  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  apparent  in  the 
recurrence  of  certain  characters  and  the  skillful  balancing 
of  the  parts.  Nathanael  appears  in  the  first  and  final 
chapters,  and  nowhere  else.  Jesus'  mother  is  seen  only 
in  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  At  the 
opening  of  his  public  ministry  Jesus  attends  a wedding 
feast  with  his  disciples.  Here  he  demonstrates  his  power. 
At  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  is  again  at  supper  with 
his  disciples.  Here  he  demonstrates  his  loye,^^ 
y . Variety 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  drama  as  well  as  life.  The 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  apparently  realized  this.  He 
carefully  recorded  the  changes  of  the  seasons. Incident 
and  interlude,  story  and  sermon,  action  and  discourse  he 
skillfully  alternated.  The  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  a conyersation  with  Nicodemus  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  a conyersation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  in  the  glare  of  the  full  noonday  were 
made  to  follow  one  another  in  order. 

Throughout  the  Gospel  there  is  this  alternation  of 
word  and  deed.  . . . There  is  a constant  changing 
from  action  to  speech  and  from  the  brighter  to  the 


36  Hayes,  JHW,  95. 

37  E.g.,  10:23. 
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darker  aspects  of  the  history.  There  is  a continuous 
variety  which  never  allows  the  interest  to  lag.^o 


vi.  Irony 

Dramatic  irony  abounds  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Nearly 
every  word  that  Caiaphas  utters  is  ironical.  He  tells  his 
people , 


. . . It  is  expedient  for  you  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people.  . . . Jesus  should  die  for  the 
nation;  and  not  for  the  nation  only,  but  that  he 
might  also  gather  together  into  one  the  children  of 
God  that  are  scattered  abroad.  (11:50-52) 

How  ironical  are  the  expressed  fears  of  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees:  "The  Romans  will  come  and  take 

away  both  our  place  and  our  nation. "39  This  is  precisely 
what  they  didi  The  Pharisees,  in  remarking,  "Behold  the 
whole  world  is  gone  after  him,"  unconsciously  testify  that 
Jesus  is  the  Savior  of  the  worldl'^^ 

The  whole  account  of  the  dialogue  with  Pilate  is 
permeated  with  dramatic  irony.  Pilate  makes  much  of  his 
imperial  authority:  "Knowest  thou  not  that  I have  power 

to  release  thee,  and  have  power  to  crucify  thee?"  Jesus 
replies  that  Pilate's  authority  comes  from  Godl  A little 
later  in  the  dialogue  Pilate  brings  Jesus  before  the 


33  Hayes,  JHW,  95-96. 
39  jn.  11:48. 

^0  Jn.  12:19. 
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people  and  exclaims,  "Behold  your  Kingl"  The  height  of 
irony  is  reached  when  the  chief  priests  reply,  "We  have 
no  king  but  Caesar  I 

vii . Time  and  place  Ind Ic at Iona 

Whereas  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  strung 
their  material  together  by  external  links,  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  G-ospel  made  later  events  constantly  refer  to 
earlier  ones. He  never  lost  sight  of  chronology.  From 
Jesus'  first  to  his  last  appearance  indications  of  time 
and  place  were  constantly  recorded. ^5 
viii.  D 1 alo gu e pattern 

Although  the  discourses  in  the  Fourth  G-ospel  appear 
to  flow  on  spontaneously  in  conversational  form,  in  reality 
they  tend  to  follow  a specific  pattern:  (1)  someone  makes 

an  introductory  statement  or  asks  a question;  (2)  Jesus 
replies  by  uttering  a profound  saying;  (3)  this  saying, 
often  capable  of  a double  interpretation,  is  misunderstood 
and  its  spiritual  s i^2;nif i cance  is  not  discerned;  (4)  Jesus 

Jn.  18:28-19:16. 

42  s.g.,  4:46,54  to  2:1-11;  7:23  to  5:8-9;  13:33  to 
7:33ff.  and  8:21ff.;  15:20  to  13:16;  18:14  to  ll:49ff. 

43  E.g.,  Cana,  Bethany,  Sychar  in  Samaria,  the  tv/o 
days  of  4:40,43,  the  midst  of  the  feast  of  7:14,  the  last 
day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast  of  7:37. 
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then  corrects  the  mistake;  if  a second  question  shows 
that  he  has  done  so  effectively,  (5)  he  then  gives  fur- 
ther, mors  detailed  instruction  on  the  subject. 

An  examination  of  some  representative  passages  v/ill 
readily  confirm  this  contention. 

(1)  \‘fhen  Nicodemus  — a man  of  the  Pharisees  and  a 
ruler  of  the  Jows  — comes  to  Jesus  by  night,  he  says  to 
Jesus; 


Rabbi,  we  knov/  that  thou  art  a teacher  come  from  God; 
for  no  one  can  do  these  signs  that  thou  doest,  except 
God  be  with  him.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Verilv.  verily,  I say  unto  thee.  Except  one  be  born 
anew,^^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nicodemus 
saith  unto  him.  How  can  a man  be  born  v/hen  he  is  old? 
can  he  enter  a second  time  into  his  mother' s womb, 
and  be  born?  Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  thee,  Except  one  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I said  unto 
thee.  Ye  must  be  born  anew.  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  will,  and  thou  hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but 
knowest  not  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth: 
so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  Nicodemus 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  How  can  these  things  be? 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the 
teacher  of  Israel,  and  understandest  not  these  things? 
Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  thee,  ¥e  speak  that  which 
we  know,  and  bear  witness  of  that  which  we  have  seen: 


^ The  word  fCvcuGgv , which  is  here  translated  "anew," 
admits  of  another  translation,  "from  above."  The  use  of 
amoiguous  words  by  Jesus  in  subsequent  conversations  should 
be  noted--"living  water"  (4:10),  '‘^meat"  (4:32),  "bread" 
(6:48),  "free"  (8:32),  and  "rise  again"  (11:23). 
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and  ye  receive  not  our  witness . If  I told  you 
earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye 
believe  if  I tell  you  heavenly  things?  (3:2b-12) 


(2)  While  Jesus,  at  Jacob's  well,  is  av/aiting 
the  return  of  his  disciples,  the  Samaritan  v/oman  asks  him: 


How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a Jev/,  askest  drink  of  me, 
who  am  a Samaritan  woman?  (For  Jews  have  no  dealings 
v;ith  Samaritans.)  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her. 
If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  G-od , and  who  it  is  that 
saith  to  thee.  Give  me  to  drink;  thou  wouldest  have 
asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living 
water.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  hast 
nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep;  v;hence 
then  hast  thou  that  living  water?  Art  thou  greater 
than  our  father  Jacob,  v/ho  gave  us  the  well,  and 
drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  sons,  and  his  cattle? 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her.  Every  one  that 
drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again:  but  v/ho- 

soever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I shall  give 
him  shall  become  in  him  a well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  eternal  life.  The  v/oman  saith  unto  him.  Sir, 
give  me  this  water,  that  I thirst  not,  neither  come 
all  the  way  hither  to  draw.  (4:9b-15) 


(3)  When  Jesus'  disciples  return  to  Jacob's  well 
from  the  city  with  the  food  they  have  purchased,  they  say 
to  him: 


Rabbi,  eat.  But  he  said  unto  them,  I have  meat  to 
eat  that  ye  know  not.  The  disciples  therefore  said 
one  to  another.  Hath  any  man  brought  him  au ght  to 
eat?  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that. sent  me,  and  to  accomplish  his 
work.  (4:31h-34)‘^5 


^5  See  also  14:1-7,8-11;  16:16-30. 
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(4)  At  another  time  Jesus  says: 


I am  the  hread.  of  life.  Your  fathers  ate  the  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  and  they  died.  This  is  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  that  a man 
may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.  I am  the  living  bread 
which  came  dovm  out  of  heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of 

this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever:  yea  and  the 

bread  which  I will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life 
of  the  world. 

The  Jews  therefore  strove  one  with  another,  saying. 
How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  Jesus 
therefore  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto 
you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life;  and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  ray  blood  is 
drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood  abideth  in  me,  and  I in  him.  As  the  living 
Father  sent  me,  and  I live  because  of  the  Father;  so 
he  that  eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of  me. 
This  is  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven: 
not  as  the  fathers  ate,  and  died;  he  that  eateth 
this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.  (6:48-58)^^ 


(5)  One  day  Jesus  says  to  those  Jev/s  who  have 
believed  him: 


If  ye  abide  in  my  v/ord , then  are  ye  truly  my  disci- 
ples; and  ye  shall  knov/  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.  They  answered  unto  him,  We  are 
Abraham's  seed,  and  have  never  yet  been  in  bondage  to 
any  man:  how  sayest  thou.  Ye  shall  be  made  free? 

Jesus  answered  them.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you. 
Every  one  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of 
sin.  And  the  bondservant  abideth  not  in  the  house 
for  ever:  the  son  abideth  for  ever.  If  therefore  the 
Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed. 
(8:31b-36)^7 


See  also  2:18-21;  7:33-36;  8:21-24. 
^7  See  also  8:51-58. 


(6)  After  Lazarus  has  died,  Martha  hears  that 
Jesus  is  coning.  Immediately  she  goes  to  meet  him.  The 
first  words  she  speahs  to  Jesus  are; 


Lo2Pd,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  ray  brother  had.  not 
died.  And  even  now  I knov/  that,  whatsoever  thou 
Shalt  ask  of  G-od,  G-od  v;ill  give  thee.  Jesus  saith 
unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  Martha  saith 
unto  him,  I know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day.  Jesus  said  unto  her, 

I am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that  be- 

lieveth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
die.  (ll:2rD-26a) 


The  instances  cited  above  bring  to  light  several  sig- 
nificant facts.  First,  the  pattern  of  dialogue  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  not  confined  to  a single  person  or  group. 
It  appears  when  Jesus  is  talking  to  Nicoderaus a Samari- 
tan woman,  the  Jews,  Jews  who  believed  Jesus,  Martha,  and 
Jesus'  own  disciples. 

Secondly,  the  constant  misunderstanding  of  the  people 
v/ho  converse  with  Jesus  serves  the  purpose  of  revealing 
in  a particularly  clear  manner,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lack 
of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  Jesus'  hearers,  and  on  the 
other,  the  infinite,  unsuspected  profundity  of  Jesus'  own 


^8  A Pharisee  and  a ruler  of  the  Jews. 
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disclosures!  In  short,  these  people  are  used  as  foils. 
’Ttiile  it  is  true  that  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  Jesus' 
hearers  misunderstand  him, 

. . . [Those]  hooks  do  not  suggest  that  Jesus' 
teaching  contained  such  unfathomable  secrets,  nor 
are  they  av/are  that  he  was  continually  misunder- 
stood, or  that  he  himself  provoked  these  misun- 
derstandings by  using  e>:pressions  with  more 
meanings  than  one.'^^ 

Thirdly,  as  has  been  previously  noted, ^0  jesus, 
Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  v;oman,  et  sX.,  and  the  author 
in  his  interpretations,  all  speak  in  the  same  style. 

It  is  not  always  determinable  where  Jesus  ends  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  author  begins. 

These  three  facts  strongly  suggest  that  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  recording  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  did  not  follow  the  Jewish  tradition,  which  sought 
to  preserve — as  nearly  as  poss ible-- the  in s i s s im a verba 
spoken  on  a given  occasion.  Rather,  he  employed  the 
Greek  practice,  which--v:hile  seeking  to  remain  true  to 
the  ipsissimus  spiritus--put  into  the  mouths  of  historical 
characters  speeches  of  the  historian's  own  composition.^^ 
The  first  readers  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  then,  who  were 


'^5  Schmiedel,  JW,  46. 

50  See  section  iv  of  this  chapter. 

51  Streeter,  FG,  569-370. 
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"familiar  with  current  Greek  practice,  would  never 
suppose  that  Jesus'  speeches  were  to  be  accepted  as  a 
verbatim  report, "52 

4.  The  Gospel  Outlined  as  Drama 


■'Jhile  it  seems  certain  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
not  written  for  the  theater, many  of  its  stories  can 
easily  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  short  dramas.  Y/itness, 
for  example,  the  account  of  Jesus  and  the  Woman  of  Sama- 
ria. 


ACT  I 

Scene  1 

' Time--High  noon  (4:6). 

Place--Jacob' s well,  near  the  city  of  Sychar, 
in  Samaria  (4:5-6). 

Action--Silence I Jesus  approaches  the  well 

and  sits  down  in  weariness,  while  his 
disciples  go  into  the  city  to  buy 
food  (4:5-6, 8). 


Scene  2 

Time--Shortly  after  noon. 

Place--Jacob* s well. 

Action--Jesu s engages  in  conversation  with  a 
woman  of  Samaria,  who  has  come  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  (4:7,9-26). 


ACT  II 


52  Macgregor,  GJ,  xxiv. 

53  Gassner,  ID,  113* 
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Seen©  1 

Time- -Mid afternoon . 

Place--Jacoti ' s well. 

Action--Silence I Jesus'  disciples,  returning 
from  the  city,  are  surprised  to  find 
Jesus  talking  with  the  woman.  The 
woman  departs,  leaving  her  waterpots 
at  the  v/ell  (4:27-28). 


Scene  2 

Time--Later  the  same  afternoon. 

Place--The  city  of  Sychar. 

Action--The  Samaritan  woman  summons  her  towns 
men  to  come  and  see  Jesus  (4:29-30). 


ACT  III 
Scene  1 

Time- -Late  afternoon. 

Place--Jacob ' s well. 

Action--Jesus,  having  been  asked  by  his  disci 
pies  to  eat,  discourses  on  spiritual 
food  and  fields  white  unto  harvest 
(4:31-38). 


Scene  2 

Time--Toward  evening. 

Place- -Jacob' s well. 

Act  ion- -The  Samaritans,  having  arrived  from 
Sychar,  invite  Jesus  to  abide  with 
them.  Jesus  accepts  (4:39-41). 


Scene  3 

Time- -Two  days  later. 

Place- -Sychar. 

Action--As  Jesus  takes  his  leave  many  Samari- 
tans who  have  believed  on  him  say  to 
the  Samaritan  woman,  "Nov/  we  believe, 
not  because  of  thy  speaking;  for  we 
have  heard  for  ourselves,  and  know 
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that  this  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."  (4:42)5^ 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  entire  Gospel  can,  with 
very  few  changes,  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a drama. 
PROLOGUE  (1:1-18) 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Logos. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  (1:19-51) 

The  Old  Master  and  the  New. 

ACT  I THE  OLD  GOSPEL  AND  THE  NEW 

The  Relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New. 
Illustrations; 

Water  turned  into  wine.  (2:1-11) 
Cleansing  of  the  temple.  (2:12-22) 

Themes ; 


5^  Dean  Earl  B.  Marlatt,  in  an  unpublished  paper, 

"Eyes  That  See,"  has  skillfully  arranged  the  story  of 
the  man  born  blind  (9:1-38)  in  the  form  of  a drama  with 
authentic  staging.  Other  stories  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
that  can  readily  be  arranged  as  dramas  are  the  testimony 
of  the  Baptist  (1:19-39),  the  call  of  the  first  disciples 
(1:40-51),  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (11:1-46). 

55  Because  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  many  dramatic 
characteristics  and  because  it  can  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a drama,  the  reader  should  not  conclude  that  the 
Gospel  is  a drama  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
Consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
■Gospel  is  a drama--and  if  so,  what  kind--will  be  deferred 
until  the  final  chapter  of  this  dissertation,  after  the 
extent  and  nature  of  Greco -Roman  drama  have  been  discussed. 


The  new  birth--and  the  Pharisee 

3:12;  3:31-36 
The  nevr  master--and  the  Baptist.  (3:22-30) 

The  new  worship--and  the  Samaritans.  (4:1-42) 

The  Appropriation  of  the  New. 

Illustrations : 

The  nobleman’s  son  healed:  Christ  restores 

life.  (4:43-54) 

The  5,000  fed:  Christ  sustains  life.  {6\l-1o) 

Christ  v/alks  on  the  water:  Christ  is  ever- 

present. (6:16-21) 


Theme : 

The  partaking  of  Christ,  the  bread  of  life. 

(6:22-71) 


Thd  Result  of  the  New. 

Illustration: 

The  lame  man  healed  on  the  sabbath.  (5:1-16) 
Theme : 

Religion  is  not  restraint,  but  life.  (5:17- 
47;  7:15-24;  8:12-20) 

ACT  II  CONFLICT  OF  THE  OLD  WITH  THE  HEW 

The  Divine  Origin  of  Christ. 

Illustration : 

Jesus  and  his  brethren.  (7:1-14,25-27) 

Theme: 


56  jn.  3:13-21  is  omitted. 


i 


II 
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Christ's  divine  commission.  (7:28-8:11; 

8:21-59) 


The  Divine  Nature  of  Christ. 

Illustration: 

The  blind  man  healed.  (9:l-3b) 

Theme : 

Christ  the  light,  the  good  shepherd,  the 
door.  (9:39-10:42) 

The  Divine  Work  of  Christ. 

Illus  tration: 

The  raising  of  Lazarus.  (11:1-57) 

Theme  s: 

The  homage  of  a disciple.  (12:1-3) 

The  homage  of  the  Jews.  (12: 9-19  )5"^ 

The  homage  of  the  Gentile  World.  (12:20-36) 

Concl  us  ion : 

The  struggle  of  faith  v/ith  unbelief.  (12:37- 

50) 


ACT  III  THE  ENJOYI>'iENT  OF  THE  NEW 
Christ  Communes  v/ith  His  Own. 

Illustrations : 

The  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet.  (13:1-38) 
The  allegory  of  the  vine.  (15:1-17) 

Themes : 


57  The  term  "the  Jews"  here  refers  to  the  common 
people  of  the  Jews. 


; 'jt  .i 
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The  time  of  separation.  (15:18-16:33) 

The  promised  communion.  (14:1-31) 

The  prayer  of  consecration.  (17:1-26) 

Climax:  The  Final  Struggle. 

Illustrations : 

The  arrest  and  trial.  (18:1-19:16) 

The  crucifixion  of  Christ.  (19:17-42) 

The  resurrection  of  Christ.  (20:l-3l) 

EPILOGUE  (21:1-25)^^ 

5.  Conclusions 

i.  The  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  consistent  with  that  of  a dramatist. 

ii.  The  author  was  true  to  his  purpose  when  he  exer- 
cised sovereign  freedom  in  his  use  of  Synoptic  material. 

iii.  In  writing  his  Gospel  the  author  made  use  of 
many  dramatic  techniques. 

iv.  The  pattern  of  dialogue  employed  by  the  author 
is  not  confined  to  a single  person  or  group. 

V.  The  dialogue  pattern  reveals  the  profundity  of 
Jesus  and  the  stupidity  of  his  conversants. 

vi.  The  author's  style  is  stamped  on  the  entire 


58  The  basis  of  this  outline  was  first  suggested  by 
Soden,  HECL,  403-408.  Macgregor,  GJ,  1-2,  following 
Soden's  suggestion,  arranged  the  material  into  acts. 

The  present  writer  has  made  minor  changes  in  Macgregor 's 
arrangement . 


Gospel,. 

vii.  Many  stories  in  the  Gospel  can  easily  be  arranged 
in  the  form  of  drama. 

viii.  The  Gospel  itself  can  be  outlined  as  drama. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  EXTENT  AND  NATURE  OF  GRECO-ROMAN  DRAiHA 

To  understand  more  fully  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  drama 
of  the  Greco-Roman  V/orld . The  popularity  and  types  of 
drama  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations  will  he  suc- 
cessively surveyed.  Aspects  of  the  drama  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  probable  birthplace  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  will  be 
treated  separately. 

1.  In  the  Greek  World 

i.  Popularity  of  the  drama 

The  extent  to  which  drama  vras  a popular  medium  of 
expression  in  the  Greek  V/orld  can  be  easily  ascertained. 
The  number  and  size  of  the  Greek  theaters  and  the  friend- 
ly attitude  of  the  Greek  public  and  State  toward  them 
bear  their  own  testimony. 

( 1 ) Number  of  theaters 

The  theaters  in  the  Greek  World  were  legion.  Athens, 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  Oeniadae  in  Acarnania,  Delphi, 
Oropus,  Syracuse,  etc.  all  mad.e  ample  provision  for  drama- 
tic presentations.  In  fact,  "a  Greek  tovm  could  hardly  be 
so  small  or  so  remote  as  not  to  have  its  own  theater  and 
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dramatic  festival."^ 

During  the  Hellenistic  period,  instituted  hy  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  (536-323  B,C.)>  the 
Greeks  not  only  continued  to  build  theaters  at  home 
(e.g.,  at  Eretria,  Sikyon,  Elis,  Mantinea,  Orchomenos, 
etc.^)  but  constructed  them  in  the  conquered  territory 
as  well  (e.g.,  at  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Priene,^  Pergamum,^ 
Smyrna, 5 etc. ) . 

(2)  Size  of  the  theaters 

The  magnitude  of  the  theaters  of  the  Greek  World 
strikes  the  modern  mind  as  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
The  theater  of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  the  oldest  theater 
known  to  modern  man,  had  seventy-eight  tiers  of  Beats 
in  the  center  section  alone.  It  is  thought  to  tiave 
seated  about  seventeen  thousand  spectators."^ 

The  largest  theater  in  Greece  was  at  Megalopolis. 
Its  seating  capacity  was  about  twenty  thousand  people. 
This  theater,  however,  was  dwarfed  in  comparison  with 
the  huge  Ephesian  theater  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 

^ Flickinger,  GTID,  61. 

2 Bieber,  HGRT,  230. 

p Bieber,  HGRT,  228. 

^ Bieber,  HGRT,  112-113. 

? Gadoux,  AS,  178-179. 

Hughes,  ST,  68. 

' Hughes,  ST,  69. 
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The  latter  is  believed  to  have  provided  for  fifty  thou- 

o 

sand  people. 

The  small  Greek  towns  had  theaters  the  size  of 
which  was  in  proportion  to  their  population, 

( 3 ) Attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  theater 

The  Greek  populus  was  very  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  theater.  On  the  days  when  performances  were 
scheduled  to  take  place  the  people  rose  early,  dressed 
in  holiday  attire,  gathered  together  a day’s  supply  of 
wine  and  food,  and  appeared  at  the  theater  at  the  crack 
of  dawn.  All  work  was  suspended.  All  shops  were  closed. 
The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  the  theater.  One  play 
followed  another.  Usually  five  were  presented  in  all. 
-/Then  hunger-pangs  became  more  powerful  than  the  appeal 
of  the  drama,  the  wine  and  food  v/ere  uncovered  and  con- 
sumed. Not  until  the  day  was  far  spent  did  anyone  think 
about  returning  home.^ 

If  the  above  description  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince one  that  the  Greeks  loved  drama,  one  further  con- 
sideration should  be  adequate.  Between  480  and  38O  B.G, 
some  two  thousand  new  dramas  were  performed  at  Athens 
alonel^^ 

Q 

° 'iantzius,  HTA,  150. 

9 :>^antzius,  HTA,  203. 

Durant,  LG,  381. 
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( ^ ) Attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  theater 

The  Greek  State  regarded  the  theater  with  henevolenoe 
— yea,  even  paternalism  I During  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
the  prize  for  the  best  tragic  trilogy  was  a goat,  for  the 
best  comedy  a basket  of  figs  and  a jug  of  vdne.  But  in' 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  three  prizes  for  tragedy  and 
the  single  prize  for  comedy  took  the  form  of  large  grants 
of  money  from  the  State 

The  privileged  position  granted  to  professional  actors 
.in  the  Greek  V/orld  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  "char- 
ter" of  the  artists  of  Dionysus  at  Athens.  These  artists 
were  (1)  paid  by  the  State,  (2)  exempted  from  arrest  during 
peace  and  war  (except  for  personal  indebtedness),  (3) 
exempted  from  military  service,  and  (4)  given  absolute 
personal  security. 

During  the  infancy  of  Greek  drama  each  person  v/as 
obliged  to  pay  tv/o  obols  for  admission  to  the  theater, 

Under  Pericles,  however,  it  was  enacted  that  the  State 


r-^  Durant,  LG,  382. 

Mantzius,  HTA,  177. 

An  obol  was  equivalent  to  one  sixth  of  a drachma. 
In  the  time  of  Pericles  (c. 495-429  B.C.)  a juryman  re- 
ceived tvro  obols  a day.  An  artisan  usually  received  one 
drachma  a day.  Since  a drachma  and  a denarius  were  of 
similar  value,  the  story  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
(Matt.  20:1-16)  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  All 
the  laborers  were  hired  for  a denarius — apparently  a fair 
day's  v/age] 
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should  supply  every  citizen  who  applied  for  it  with  the 
1 4 

admission  fee. 

ii.  The  types  of  drama 

Three  basic  types  of  drama  were  destined  to  rule  the 
Greek  st age--tragedy , satyr-play , and  comedy. 

( 1 ) Tragedy 

The  term  " trago idia"  ("goat-songs")  was  not  applied  to 

all  of  the  dramas  which  developed  from  the  early  religious 

exercises  that  centered  around  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

The  term  was  used  to  designate  particularly  those  dramas 

which  portrayed  the  more  serious  aspects  of  religion--the 

17 

chief  themes  of  the  dithyrambs. 

The  tragedies  were  severely  simple  in  plot  and  inci- 
dent. The  dialogues,  which  were  in  verse,  were  inter- 
spersed with  choral  odes.  The  principal  characters  were 
usually  gods  or  heroes.  The  action  was  primarily  conceived 
as  a manifestation  of  fate,  in  which  the  characters  v^ere 

Mantzius,  HTA,  204-205. 

15  See  the  following  page. 

16  Dionysus  was  "an  Olympian  god,  originally  a god 
of  vegetation;  later,  god  and  giver  of  the  grape  and  its 
v;ine,  in  which  character  he  was  worshiped  v/ith  orgiastic 
rites.  ...  He  was  also  patron  of  the  drama."  (Neilson, 
miD,  734) 

17  Dithyrambs  were  "a  kind  of  lyric  poetry  or  choric 
hymn  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  usually  sung  by  revelers  to  a 
flute  accompaniment."  (Neilson,  T-fNID,  758) 
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somewhat  passively  involved. 

Aeschylus  (525-456  B.C.)  was  the  first  poet  to  give 

19 

tragedy  real  literary  significance.  Prometheus  Bound, 

The  Persians . and  the  Oresteia  served  to  win  for  their 
author  lasting  fame.  Sophocles  (c. 496-406  B.G.),  Eurip- 

ides (480-406  B.C.),  and  others  continued  to  produce 
plays  ohat  made  it  possible  for  tragedy  to  reign  as  king 
of  the  Greek  theater  for  many  years . 

The  reign  of  tragedy,  however,  v/as  not  to  go  un- 
challenged. Comedy  made  its  first  serious  hid  for  popu- 
larity in  465  B.C. --and  from  that  time  onward  it  grew  in 
prominence.  Tragedy  steadily  declined  in  popularity 
after  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

( 2 ) Satyr-nlay 

The  history  of  the  satyr-play  is  vague.  Some  scholars 
think  it  was  only  a sta.ge  in  the  development  of  the 
tragedy.  Others  think  that  it  had  a separate  existence 

p n 

parallel  v;ith  tragedy  and  comedy. However  this  may 
he,  it  was  closely  related  to  tragedy.  Its  principal 
characters  were  gods  or  heroes.  Its  stories  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  tragedies.  It  differed  from  the 

IS  Neil  son,  ’fiTID , 2685. 

Hughes,  ST,  62. 

Hughes,  ST,  63. 
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tragedy  in  that  the  satyr-play  was  often  gay,  frolicking, 

and  obscene.  Its  story  was  generally  treated  from  a 

21 

humorous  point  of  viev/.  The  only  complete  extant 
specimen  of  the  satyr-play  is  Euripides'  Cyclops 
(3 ) Comedy 

Greek  comedy  had  its  bloom  in  Sicily  about  484  B.C. 
when  Epicharmus  expounded  Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  and 
Rationalism  in  thirty- five  comedies.  This  new  art  de- 
veloped rapidly.  It  soon  became  the  principal  medium 
of  moral  am  political  satire  in  Athens.  It  v;as  allotted 
a day  at  the  Dionysian  festivals.  The  entire  program 
consisted,  of  three  or  four  comedies,  written  by  different 
authors,  pla37-ed  in  succession,  and  competing  for  a sepa- 
rate prize. 

Three  types  of  Greek  comedy  may  be  distinguished.^"^ 
(i)  Old  Comedy  (c. 465-400  B.C.) 

Consisting  chiefly  of  political  and  social  satire, 
Old  Comedy  was  commonly  directed  at  contemporary  men  and 
issues.  It  soon  dethroned  tragedy  as  king  of  the  Greek 
theater.  Aristophanes  was  its  greatest  exponent. 

Old  Comedy  was  marked  by  bawdiness  and  great  license 
in  speech,  primitive  humor,  and  an  intense  interest  in 

Freedley  and  Reeves,  HT,  14. 

22  Hughes,  ST,  63. 

23  Durant,  LG,  420. 

24  Neilson,  V/NID , 535. 
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fertility. 

(ii)  Middle  Comedy  (400-336  B.C.) 

Middle  Comedy  was  marked  by  a transformation  from 
comedy  of  character  to  comedy  of  manners, parodies  of 
literature,  and  travesties  of  myths  and^philosophies 
Aristophanes,  Antiphanes,  and  Alexis  are  representative 
of  this  period. 

(iii)  New  Comedy  (336-C.236  B.C.) 

New  Comedy  concerned  itself  with  the  personal  prob- 
lems of  the  average  citizen.  Skillful,  somewhat  stereo- 
typed plots  and  character  types  (the  mercenary  courtesan, 
the  greedy,  scheming  slave,  etc.)  were  its  two  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Meander  v/as  the  most  eminent 

p o 

exponent  of  Nev/  Comedy.  ^ 

For  a full  century  New  Comedy  flourished.  By  the 
time  it  disappeared  from  the  Creek  stage,  culture  had 
moved  from  Athens  to  Alexandria.  There,  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  the  theater  enjoyed  a period  of  success 
under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Ptolemy  II  (285-24? 
B.C.).  The  library  at  Alexandria  was  the  repository  of 
Greek  culture  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  centuries 

Freedley  an-^  Reeves,  HT,  22-23. 

26  Freedley  and  Reeves,  HT,  25* 

2?  Neil  son,  milD,  535. 

23  Freedley  and  Reeves,  HT,  25-26. 
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later. 


2.  In  the  Roman  World 
i.  Popular Ity  of  the  drama 

The  number  and  size  of  the  Roman  theaters  and  the 
attitude  of  the  people,  Church,  and  Stats  toward  them 
shed  considerable  light  on  the  place  of  drama  in  the 
glory  that  vras  Rome. 

( 1 ) Number  of  Theaters 

For  a period  of  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  drama  into  Rome  (240  B.C.)  there  were  no 
complete  theaters.  Plays  were  presented  in  front  of 
v;ooden--and  later  stone--sk^n^s Spectators  brought 
their  , own  seats. 50 

In  145  3.C.,  the  first  complete  (wooden)  theater 

was  built  in  Rome.  It  v/as  not  until  55  B.C.  that  Pompey 

built  the  first  permanent  (stone)  theater. 5^  This 

raaained.  t’ne  only  theater  of  its  kind  until  13  3.0.  v/hen 

B2 

Cornelius  Balbus  and  Marcellus  each  Duilt  one.-^  Thus 


A sk^ene  v/as  a rstir  ing  room  where  an  actor  changed 
his  mask  or  costume.  Often  it  was  of  stone  and  of  two 
stories,  of  which  the  lower  projected  toward  the  orches- 
tra. (Neil son,  miD , 2356) 

30  Mantzius,  HTA,  219-220. 

31  Since  Pompey  had  campaigned  in  the  East  previous 
to  this  time,  he  may  well  have  been  motivated  to  build 
the  permanent  Roman  theater  by  personal  admiration  of 
some  eastern  theater--e. g. , the  one  at  Ephesus. 

32  Mantzius,  HTA,  220. 
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the  three  permanent  Roman  theaters  came  into  being. 

Cut side  of  Rome  new  theaters  in  the  purely  Roman 
form^^  were  erected  in  Ostia,  Minturnae,  Fiesole,  Arles, 

-7.A 

Orange,  etc.-^ 

While  the  number  of  new  theaters  built  by  the  Romans 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  number  built  by  the  Greeks, 
the  total  number  of  theaters  in  the  Roman  World  v/as  by 
far  the  greater.  It  was  the  Roman  policy  to  build  new 
theaters  only  where  the  Greek  theaters  could  not  be  re- 
built. Hence  the  Greek  theaters  of  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, etc.  in  Southern  Italy,  Segesta,  Taormina,  Tyndar- 
is,  etc.  in  Sicily,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  etc.  in 
V/estem  Asia  Minor  v/ere  rebuilt  on  the  Roman  plan.  At 
Terraessus,  Sagalassus,  Patara,  Myra,  and  Jassus  in 
Southeastern  Asia  Minor,  theaters  of  a Greco-Roman 
nature  were  constructed.^^ 

An  adeo.uate  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
theater  in  the  Roman  V/orld  cannot  be  given  without  men- 
tioning the  mammoth  temporary  theaters  which  were  con- 


33  The  Roman  theater,  like  the  Greek  theater,  was 
oval  in  shape.  It  differed  from  the  Greek  theater,  how- 
ever, in  several  ways.  It  was  not  an  excavation  in  a 
hill.  Since  there  was  no  chorus,  the  orchestra  was 
filled  v;ith  seats.  The  stage  was  deeper  than  that  of 
the  Greek  theater,  for  more  actors  v/ere  allov/ed.  Usually 
the  theater  was  protected  from  snovr  and  rain  by  an 
avming.  (Gow,  CSC,  291) 

34  Bieber,  HGRT,  356. 

35  Bieber,  HGRT,  257,  333,  356,  571-373. 
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stantly  being  erected  during  the  Empire.  Such  a theater 
was  built  whenever  a special  occasion  demanded  one.  Af- 
ter the  celebration  was  over,  the  entire  structure--of- 
ten  of  unbelievable  magnif icence--was  torn  down,  or 
burned  by  mischievous  citizens.'^ 

( 2 ) Size  o f theat  ers 

The  theaters  of  the  Roman  World  compared  favorably 
in  size  v/ith  those  of  the  Greek  World,  The  size  of  the 
rebuilt  Greek  theaters  generally  remained  about  the  same 
as  the  original  ones  or  slightly  larger. 

The  three  permanent  theaters  in  Rome  were  compara- 
tively small.  The  Balbus- theater  held  11,510,  the  Pom- 
pey-theater  17,580,  and  the  Marcellus- theater  20,500.^"^ 
The  two  theaters  at  Pompeii  held  1,500  and  5,000 
spectators  respectively.^^ 

The  vast  temporary  playhouses,  so  frequently  built 
during  the  Empire,  were  by  no  means  inferior  in  size 
and  magnificence  to  the  stone  theaters.  Aedile  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  for  example,  erected  a sumptuous  theater  in 
Rome  the  auditorium  of  which  seated  80,000  people.  A 
similar  project  was  undertaken  by  Scribonius  Curio  on 

Hughes,  ST,  82;  cf.  Mantzius,  KTA,  220. 

Mantzius,  HTA,  220. 

38  Hughes,  ST,  82. 
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the  occasion  of  his  father's  death  in  53  3.0.^^ 

(3)  Attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  theater 
The  Roman  appetite  for  plays  was  insatiable.  At 

the  end  of  the  Republic  (31  B.G.)  77  days  of  the  year 
were  set  aside  for  plays.  Toward  the  end  of  antiquity, 
however,  in  354  A.D.,  the  Roman  passion  for  plays  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  175  festival  days  were 
recorded  1“^*^  Of  these,  101  were  given  over  to  plays  and 

theatrical  entertainment,  64  to  chariot  races,  and  10 

4l 

to  gladiatorial  combats. 

So  acute  was  the  demand  for  dramatic  performances 

during  the  Empire  (instituted  in  27  B.G.)  that  guilds  of 

actors  traveled  to  festivals  in  the  different  countries 

to  meet  the  need.  They  were  obliged  to  give  plays  as 

varied  in  nature  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  restless  and 

ho 

novelty-loving  public. 

( 4 ) Attitude  of  the  Ghurch  toward  the  the ater 

If  Tertullian  (c.l60-c.230  A.D.)  correctly  reflected 
the  attitude  of  the  early  Ghristian  Ghurch,  this  body 
opposed  the  theater  with  unrelenting  zeal.  He  vigorously 


39  Mantzius,  HTA,  224. 

40  Bieber,  HG-RT,  391. 

41  Freedley  and  Reeves,  KT,  35. 

42  Bieber,  HGRT,  404. 
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wrote  against  it.  "We  have  no  concern  . . . with  the 

madness  of  the  circus, with  the  immodesty  of  the 

theatre,  with  the  cruelty  of  the  arena.  . . Drama 

he  condemned  because  of  its  idolatry, licentiousness, 
47 

and  lewdness. 

That  Tertullian  was  not  alone  in  his  opposition  to 

the  theater  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  v/hen  actors 

v;ere  converted  to  Christianity,  they  were  forced  to  re- 

48 

nounce  their  prof ession 


The  will  of  the  church  in  this  regard,  however, 
did  not  prevail.  So  strong  was  the  hold  of  the 
theater  on  the  affections  of  the  common  people 
. . . that  the  church  did  not  dare  forbid  its 
members  to  attend  performances.  As  late  as  the 
year  399  [A.D.],  during  Holy  Week,  the  circus 
and  theatre  were  crov/ded,  and  the  disgust  of 
the  churchmen  was  unbounded . 


(5)  Attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  theater 
At  first  the  Roman  Senate  was  hostile  to  the  theater 
--as  it  v;as  to  all  achievements  of  G-reek  culture. The 


^3  The  Roman  circus,  at  which  chariot  races,  games, 
etc.  were  presented,  was  not  closely  enough  related  to 
the  Roman  theater  to  warrant  extended  treatment  in  this 
dissert  at  ion. 

Tertullian,  APO,  I,  39. 

"The  theatre  is  the  special  shrine  of  Venus." 
(Tertullian,  DS , VI,  10) 

Tertullian,  DS,  VI,  10. 

47  Tertullian,  DS,  VI,  17. 

48  Tertullian,  DS,  VI,  24. 

49  Hughes,  ST,  85-86. 

50  Bieber,  HG-RT,  327. 
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power  of  the  theater  in  controlling  public  opinion,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  overlooked  for  long  by  astute  poli- 
ticians. In  194  B.C.  the  Senate  officially  attended  its 
first  theatrical  performance.  Henceforth,  the  Senate 
sometimes  favored,  sometimes  opposed--but  never  ignored 
--the  theaterl^^ 

The  position  held  by  actors  was,  for  the  most  part, 
a miserable  one.  If  a Roman  citizen  of  good  standing 
entered  the  profession,  he  immediately  lost  his  civil 
rights.  Actors  v/ere  frequently  persecuted  and  beaten 
for  trivial  offenses.  They  were  excluded  from  all  pub- 
lic functions  and  honors--and  from  military  service! 

A soldier  who  appeared  on  the  stage  was  instantly  pun- 
ished with  death. 

The  best  actors  on  the  Roman  stage,  however,  ac- 
quired great  popularity  and  a good  deal  of  respect.  Q,. 
Roscius  Gallus,  for  example,  a distinguished  comedian, 
became  a veritable  idol  of  his  time.  Indeed,  Nero  him- 
self became  so  enamored  of  pantomime  that  he  indulged 
in  it  as  a performer!^^ 

ii  . The  t-'rpes  o f drama 

V/hen  theatrical  art  passed  from  G-reek  to  Roman  hands. 


51  Husiies,  ST,  80. 

52  Hughes,  ST,  83,  22?. 

53  Hughes,  ST,  84,  227. 
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it  was  destined  to  undergo  radical  alteration.  Some  in- 
dication of  this  alteration  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
types  of  drama  that  prevailed  throughout  the  periods  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire. 

( 1 ) Tragedy 

Livius  Andronicus  introduced  to  the  playgoers  of 
Rome  several  classic  tragedies  of  G-reece  in  240  B.C. 

His  work,  hov/ever,  did  not  inspire  any  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  masses. Naevius  (flourished  235-204  B.C.)  and 
Ennius  (239-169  B.G.),  following  in  Andronicus'  foot- 
steps, had  scarcely  more  success.  Even  when  the  Greek 
masterpieces  were  altered  in  production,  made  less 
literary  and  more  spectacular,  they  v/ere  largely  ig- 
nored 

Such  tragedies  as  continued  to  be  witten  during 
the  Roman  Empire  were  mainly  intended  for  private  reading 
or  recitation The  leading  writer  of  closet  drama^"^ 
was  the  stoic  philosopher  and  tutor  of  Nero--Seneca 
(c.4  B.C. -65  A.D.).  He  utilized  the  plots  of  Greek 
tragedies  and  translated  them  into  terms  understandable 
to  Romans.  Although  it  has  been  argued  that  Seneca's 

54  Mantzius,  HTA,  240. 

55  Hughes,  ST,  79. 

56  Sikes,  in  Bury  ^ CAH,  XI,  715. 

57  I.e.,  dramas  suited  primarily  for  reading  rather 
than  production. 
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plays  might  have  been  produced,  the  concensus  of 

g8  SQ 

scholars^  is  that  they  were  merely  declaimed.-''^ 

As  Gassner  has  so  aptly  stated, 


Nearly  all  of  the  action  is  relegated  to  descrip- 
tion, the  characters  all  shout  in  the  same  tone, 


( 2 ) Come dy 

Comedy  v;as  more  popular  than  tragedy  with  the  Romans. 
Plautus  (c. 254-184  B.C. ) became  quite  popular  among  the 
masses.  The  New  Comedy  of  Greece  was  his  principal 
source  of  inspiration.  His  borrowed  plots,  scenes,  and 
characters  were  freely  adapted  to  Roman  uses.^^ 

Terence  (c. 190-159  B.C.)  had  mixed  success  as  a 
dramatist.  Taking  his  cues  from  Meander,  he  pleased  a 
small  group  of  intellectuals.  The  public  as  a whole, 
however,  was  apathetic. 

After  Terence’s  death  in  159  B.C.  comedy  steadily 
deteriorated.  Although  admission  was  free,  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  incapable  of  drawing  a 
crowi.  By  the  time  of  the  Empire,  comedy  had  been 

Gassner,  lO,  76;  Sikes,  in  Bury  et  al.,  CAH,  XI, 
715;  Freedley  and  Reeves,  HT,  43;  et  A. 

59  Herrmann,  TS,  195. 

Gassner,  I®,  76. 

51  Freedley  and  Reeves,  HT,  40-41. 

52  Mantzius,  HTA,  216. 
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d isplaced  by  At ell an ae  Fabulae,  the  mime  and  the  panto- 
mime. 

(3 ) Atellanae  Fabulae 

At ell ana e Fabulae^^  ascended  to  a conspicuous  place 
in  the  theater  of  the  Empire.  Designed  chiefly  to  amuse 
the  people,  they  served  as  reaay  instruments  of  the 
critics  of  public  affairs.  The  actors, who  wore  masks, 
dared  to  criticize  even  the  emperor. The  plots  v/ere 
generally  taken  from  everyday  life.°° 

The  disappearance  of  the  Atellanae  Faoulae  was  due 
to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  mime. 

(4 ) Mime 

The  Roman  mime  was  a character  play  of  everyday 
life,  in  which  the  actors  wore  no  masks  nor  buskins.  It 
v;as  similar  to  modern  vaudeville. 

Since  the  mime  was  the  most  sensual  form  of  Roman 
drama — it  was  also  the  most  popular.  Love,  adultery, 
prosecution  of  the  rich,  etc.  v/ere  its  favorite  themes. 

(5)  Pantomime 


63  These  were  light  dramatic  compositions  of  a 
satirical  or  humorous  cast. 

64  There  were  usually  four  stock  characters--e . g. , 
the  hunchback,  the  simpleton,  the  old  fellow. 

65  See  Suetonius,  Galip:.ula,  XX^/II,  4. 

6o  Kroeber,  in  Yust,  EB,  II,  596. 

67  See  Poulton,  in  Yust,  EB,  X3/,  516;  Bieber,  HG-RT, 
420-422;  Neilson,  WNID , 1561. 
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The  last  important  form  of  Roman  drama  was  the  panto- 
mime. Unlike  the  mime,  pantomimes  represented  emotions, 
actions,  and  situations  entirely  by  bodily  movement, 
gesture,  and  steps. 

Serious  in  intent,  and  consequently  less  popular  than 
the  mimes,  the  pantomimes  derived  their  themes  from  Greek 
and  Roman  tragedies  or  mythological  sources  used  by  the 
tragic  dramatists . 

The  various  characters  in  the  pantomime  were  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  masks.  A single  dancer  portrayed 
all  of  the  characters  by  the  simple  expedient  of  fre- 
quent changes  of  mask  and  costume.^® 

3.  In  Asia  Minor 

Asia  Minor  v/as  so  located  as  to  come  successively 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Since 
a consensus  of  New  Testament  scholars  indicates  that 
Asia  Minor  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this 
area  calls  for  separate  consideration. 

During  the  Hellenistic  Period,  as  has  been  noted, 
the  Greeks  established  theaters  in  Asia  Minor  at  Smyrna, 

Freedley  and  Reeves,  HT,  46-47;  Neil  son,  V7NID, 
1766;  Kreutzberg,  in  Yust,  E3,  XVII,  192. 

o9  See  page  59. 

70  Cadoux,  AS,  178-179. 
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Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Priene , Pergamua,  etc.^^  When  the 
Romans  conquered  this  territory,  these  theaters  had  only 
to  be  rebuilt. At  Terraessus,  Sagalassus,  Patara,  Myra, 
Aspendus,  etc.  in  Southeastern  Asia  Miner,  Greco-Roman 
theaters  were  constructed.'^^ 

Throughout  the  period  of  Greek  domination  the 
theaters  of  Asia  Minor  produced  the  types  of  drama  pre- 
valent in  the  Greek  mainland.  During  the  period  of 
Roman  domination,  Roman  plays  were  introduced.  As  late 
as  the  second  century  A.D.,  however,  some  Greek  plays 

were  still  able  to  command  an  auiience  in  Asia  Minor 
74- 

theaters  . ‘ 


4.  Conclusions 

i.  The  Greco-Roman  World  was  well  supplied  with 
theaters  . 

ii.  Tragedy  and  comedy  successively  dominated  the 
theaters  of  the  Greek  World. 

iii.  Tragedy  and  comedy  never  enjoyed  the  popularity 
in  the  Roman  7/or  Id  that  they  had  once  enjoyed  in  the 
Greek  World. 


Bieber,  HGRT,  207,  223,  228. 
See  page  67. 

Bieber,  KGRT,  371-373. 
Bieber,  KGRT,  404. 
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iv.  The  tragedies  that  were  written  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire  took  the  form  of  closet 
dramas , 

■V*  At  el  Ian  a e Fabulae,  mimes,  and  pantomimes 
gradually  supplanted  comedy  in  the  Roman  World. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DRAVA  AS  PROPAGAI^TDA  IN  THE  GRECO-ROMAI^  VORLD 

Few  authors  write  solely  for  the  joy  of  writing, 
'/Then  the  moving  finger  writes,  the  mind  that  controls  it 
usually  has  some  objective  in  viev;.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  dramatists.  Some  v;rite  mainly  to  enter- 
tain the  spectators.  Others,  while  not  forgetting  the 
entertainment  value  of  the  drama,  write  principally  to 
persuade  the  theatergoers  to  a particular  point  of  vievh. 

Certainly  the  dramatists  of  the  Creco-Roman  World 
did  not  believe  their  admirers  v/ere  allergic  to  plays 
that  were  designed  chiefly  to  entertain.  To  v/hat  extent 
drama  was  used  as  a medium  of  propaganda,  however,  is 
the  special  province  of  this  chapter.  Attention  v;ill 
be  focused  on  the  Creek  and  Roman  Worlds  in  the  order 
named  . 


1.  In  the  Greek  World 
i.  Aeschylus  (525-456  B.C.) 

Aeschylus'  play.  The  Persians,  dealt  with  a prac- 
tically contemporary  event--the  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
The  dramatist  made  this  event  the  means  of  depicting  the 
contrast  betv/een  Greece  and  Asia,  or  democracy  and  des- 
potism. The  Pers Ians  was  obviously  designed  to  arouse 


i..  M. 
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patriotic  fervor. 

In  the  Oresteia,  Aeschylus  presented  a strong  "de- 
fense of  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus  as  the  wisest  body 
in  the  Athenian  government."^  In  The  Choephori.  the  second 
part  of  the  Oresteia,^  Aeschylus  denounced  the  blood-feud, 
reducing  it  to  an  absurdity  by  making  it  lead  to  an  act 

4 

even  more  intolerable  than  the  original  murder, 
ii.  Euripides  (480—406  B.G.) 

When  war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta  (431 
S.G.),  Euripides  heartily  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of 
Athens.  Soon,  however,  he  repented  this  action.  In 
Hecuba,  he  depicted  the  cruelty  of  the  Greek  conquerors 
who  enslaved  the  Trojan  Q,ueen  and  sacrificed  her  daughter 
Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles.^ 

In  the  Ion,  Euripides  challenged  vested  superstition. 
The  Delphic  oracle  was  described  as  an  unvarnished  fraud. ^ 
Apollo,  who  ordered  Orestes  to  kill  his  mother,  was  de- 
picted as  an  unmitigated  scoundrel,  a rapist,  and  a liarl 
The  whole  spirit  of  this  play  was  militantly  antireligious 


^ Aeschylus,  in  Oates  and  O'Neill,  CGD,  I,  49-84. 

2 Durant,  LG,  390. 

^ The  Oresteia  is  composed  of  three  grea^t  pi  ays- - 
Agamemnon,  The  Gho ephorl.  and  The  Eumenldes . 

^ Aeschylus,  in  Oates  and  O^Neill,  CGD,  I,  227-268. 

5 Euripides,  in  Oates  and  O'Neill,  CGD,  I,  805-841. 

^ This  charge  the  Athenians  could  hardly  resent  since 
the  Delphic  oracle  supported  Sparta  during  the  war. 

7 Euripides,  in  Oates  and  O'Neill,  CGD,  I,  1117-1186. 
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Shortly  after  the  wanton  destruction  of  Melos  and 
its  male  population  (4l6  E.C.),  Euripides  gave  the 
vrarld  one  of  its  noblest  pacifist  pi  ays --The  Tro.lan 
Women . Here  the  evils  of  military  aggression  and  im- 
perialism were  succinctly  set  forth.  By  the  time  Troy 

fell,  its  men  had  faillen,  . too . The  women  awaited  en- 

8 

si avement. 

Apparently  Euripides'  propaganda  for  peace  was 
not  altogether  in  vain.  The  Peace  Party  temporarily 
triumphed  in  412  B.C.^ 

iii.  Ar Istophane s (c.448-c.3S0  B.C.) 

Aristophanes'  social  criticism  began  with  his  first 
two  comedies,  The  Banque ters  and  The  Babylonians The 
Banqueters  was  a satire  on  the  nev;  techniques  in  edu- 
cation. The  Babylonians  was  a political  satire  attacking 
Athenian  foreign  and  domestic  politics. 

Much  of  Aristophanes'  energy  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  Acharnians  was  his  first  antiv/ar 
comedy.  Observing  that  the  rural  population  of  Attica 
suffered  greatly  by  continual  invasion,  he  maae  Dicaeo- 
polis,  a hard-headed  farmer,  inquire  (by  messenger)  of 
the  Spartans  v^at  peace  terms  they  would  grant.  The 

^ Euripides,  in  Oates  and  O'lTeill,  CG-D,  I,  957-1010. 

9 G-assner,  MD,  70. 

10  These  two  comedies  are  no  longer  extant. 
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Spartans  sent  Dicaeopolis  an  assortment  of  treaties 
from  which  he  chose  one  that  he  especially  liked.  The 

comedy  concluded  with  a celebration  of  the  benefits 

. 11 
of  peace. 

The  Peace,  v/hich  Aristophanes  wrote  about  421 
B.C.,  again  urged  a settlement  of  the  war  with  Sparta. 

Lysistrata,  written  about  411  B.G.,  marked  the 
climax  of  Aristophanes'  plea  for  peace.  In  it  he  de- 
picted a league  of  women  who  brought  about  the  sexual 
starvation  of  men  until  the  men  stopped  behaving  like 
fools  and  ended  the  war,-^*^ 

Political  and  personal  satire  were  frequently 
employed  by  Aristophanes  to  discredit  opposing  points 
of  vievr.  In  The  Kn ights  he  made  an  outright  attack 
on  Cleon,  the  unworthy,  warlike  successor  of  the  be- 
loved Pericles.  In  The  Cloud  s,  v/ritten  about  a year 
later,  he  attacked  Socrates  and  Greek  education.  In 
The  Frogs  and,  in  Thesmophoriazusae  Euripides  was  the 
object  of  his  scorn. 

H Aristophanes,  in  Oates  and  O'Neill,  CGD,  II, 
425-475. 

12  Aristophanes,  in  Oates  and  O'Neill,  CGD,  II, 

805-860. 

13  Aristophanes,  in  Oates  and  O'Neill,  CC-D , II, 
917-999;  863-913. 
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2.  In  the  Roman  World 
i . During:  the  Republic 

The  drama  written  during  the  Roman  Republic  was, 
on  the  whole,  not  designed  to  persuade  the  audience 
to  a particular  point  of  view.  Plautus  (c. 25^-184 
B.C.),  the  most  popular  v/riter  of  comedy  during  this 
period,  serves  as  a good  illustration  of  this  fact. 

^{Talle  it  is  true  that,  in  a moderate  way,  he  kept  alive 
the  social  interest  of  Aristophanes,  he  cautiously 
avoided  politic s.^“^  '*He  was  no  propagandist  but 
simply  reflected  the  life  of  the  day  as  it  appeared 
to  him.'*^^ 

ii  . Durinp,  the  Emp  ire 

It  v/as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  that  the 
Atellan  farce,  the  mime,  and  the  pantomime  came  to 
dominate  the  Roman  stage.  The  writers  of  these  forms 
of  the  drama  were  not  adverse  to  the  use  of  their 
creative  art  as  a springboard  for  their  own  convictions. 

Political  and  social  satire  v;ere  practiced,  and 
often  with  telling  results,  for  there  are  evidences 
of  more  than  one  Roman  official  vho  feared  the 
lampoons  of  the  comedians. 


Gassner,  I®,  97-98. 

Freed ley  and  Reeves,  HT,  41. 
lo  Hughes,  ST,  85. 
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Indeed,  one  of  t-he  principal  attractions  of  the 

Atellanae  Fabulae  consisted  of  the  personal  attacks 

with  which  they  were  alv/ays  flavored.  Not  even  the 

emperor  escaped.  V/hen  Tiberius  v;as  living  at  Capri, 

an  allusion  to  the  life  of  the  old  "buck"  v^as  greeted 

17 

with  a storm  of  applause. 

Under  Hero,  an  Atellanae-player , Datus,  accom- 
panied the  sentences- -"All  hail  to  you,  Fatherl  All 
hail  to  you.  Mother  I "--with  gestures  which  indicated 
that  the  emperor  had  poisoned  Claudius  and  had  attempted 
to  drown  Agrippiua,  his  mother.  As  punishment  Nero 
banished  the  actor. For  a similar  ambiguous  allusion 

Caligula,  some  years  before,  had  ordered  an  actor  to 

19 

be  publicly  burned  in  the  amphitheater. 

The  mimes,  like  the  Atellanae  Fabulae,  were  of- 
ten used  as  mediums  of  persuasion.  Chris tianity-- 
particularly  the  ceremony  of  baptism--v;as  many  times 
subjected  to  ridicule.  Apparently  the  practice  of 
immersion  was  extremely  amusing  to  the  Latin  mind 
because  it  was  burlesqued  over  and  over  again.  Proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Acta  Santorum  (Acts  of  the  Saints ) 


17  Mantzius,  KTA,  217. 

18  Suetonius,  Nero , 7J0CIX,  3. 

19  Suetonius,  Caligula,  XX7II,  4. 
Freed ley  and  Reeves,  KT,  45-46. 
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Most  important  of  all  was  the  fact  that  they 
[the  mimes3  were  the  people's  mouthpiece  when 
an  injustice  had  been  done,  an  impropriety  of 
state  had  become  flagrant  or  when  an  official 
of  the  Empire  had  betrayed  his  trust. 


3.  Conclusions 


i.  Drama  was  frequently  used  as  an  instrument 
of  propaganda  in  the  Greek  World. 

ii.  During  the  Roman  Republic  drama  was  not  a 
significant  propaganda  medium. 

iii.  The  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  witnessed  a 
rebirth  of  drama  as  a medium  of  propaganda. 

Having  established  (1)  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (Chapter  IV),  (2)  the  prevalence  of 
drama  in  the  Greco-Roman  World  (Chapter  V),  and  (3) 
the  popularity  of  Greco -Roman  drama  as  a medium  of 
propaganda  (Chapter  VI) --a  fourth  conclusion  can  now 
be  drav/n;  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a true  literary  off- 
spring of  its  time. 


21 


Freed.ley  and  Reeves,  HT,  46. 


CHAPTER  VII 


suM-iARY  a:id  conclusions 

Before  a final  decision  can  be  reached  regan. ing  the 
alleged  anti-Jev/ish  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  review  the  significant  facts  dis- 
covered so  far  in  this  study,  to  ascertain  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  C-reco-Roraan  drama,  and  to 
note  the  influence  of  the  author’s  mind-set  on  the  por- 
trait of  the  hostile  Jews, 

1.  Significant  Facts  Discovered  Thus  Far 

i.  The  Jews  did  not  consistently  reflect  any  one 
attitude  toward  Jesus  and  his  work. 

ii.  The  activity  of  the  hostile  Jews  v/as  confined  to 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity. 

iii.  On  the  grounds  of  (1)  a common  purpose,  (2) 
frequent  collaboration  in  the  achievement  of  this  purpose, 
and  (3)  identical  centers  of  activity,  the  chief  priests 
and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers  may  be  regarded  as 
the  hostile  Jews, 

iv.  In  keeping  v/ith  his  purpose,  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  exercised  great  freedom  in  the  use  of 
Synoptic  material  and  the  employment  of  dramatic  tech- 
nique 3. 
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V.  The  pattern  of  dialogue,  which  reveals  the 
profundity  of  Jesus  and  the  stupidity  of  his  conversants, 
was  not  confined  to  a single  person  or  group. 

vi.  Since  in  the  first  century?-  drama  was  a popular 
medium  of  propaganda,  the  Fourth  Gospel — with  its  avowed 
purpose  and  many  dramatic  characteristics- -vras  a true 
literary  offspring  of  its  time. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Greco -Roman  Drama 

From  time  to  time  certain  Biblical  books  have  been 
compared  to  classical  Greek  tragedies.^  The  Fourth 
Gospel  has  been  no  exception.^  Does  this  mean,  then, 
that  this  Gospel  v^as  patterned  after  the  works  of  some 
classical  Greek  tragedist?  Not  at  alll  It  is  true 
that  it  does  share  several  characteristics  with  Greek 
tragedies--e. g. , a prologue  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
whole  is  set  forth  in  a few  words,  a protagonist  and 
antagonist,  and  a dramatic  climax.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  lacks  many  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Greek  traged ies--e. g. , iambic  pentameter  construction, 
agon , and  chorus . 


1 Kallen,  BJGT,  1-163,  Tor  example,  asserted  that 
the  Book  of  Job  is  an  imitation  of  an  Euripidean  tragedy. 
Montefiore,  Rev.  (1919),  hov/ever,  decisively  refuted  Kal- 
len ’ s ar  gum  en  t . 

2 See  Hayes,  JW:J,  94. 
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Ths  question  which  now  arises  is  whether  or  not 
this  Ck)spel  can  be  compared  to  any  other  type  of  Greek  or 
Roman  drama.  The  very  nature  of  the  story  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel-- with  its  tragic  theme  appearing  throughout --pre- 
cludes any  close  relationship  between  it  and  comedy  of 
either  the  Greek  or  Roman  types.  Likewise,  it  lacks  any 
similarity  to  the  Ate 11  an ae  Fabulae  and  the  mime  of  the 
Romans--s  ince  the  obvious  purpose  of  these  tv/o  forms  was 
to  amuse  the  audience. 

The  considerations  of  theme  and  purpose,  however, 
are  not  the  only  scores  upon  which  Greek  and  Roman  comedy, 
the  Ate 11 anae  Fabulae.  and  the  mime  must  be  eliminated  as 
possible  patterns  for  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  remains 
the  fact  that  these  types  of  drama  were  written  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  staee.  That  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  writ- 
ten for  the  theater  is  indisputable.  Here,  then,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  Roman  pantomime  is  also  ruled  out  as  a 
possible  pattern.  Although  serious  in  intent,  it  was 
obviously  v/ritten  to  be  presented  on  the  stage. 

There  yet  remains  a form  of  Roman  drama  v/hich 
might  have  served  as  a model  for  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  the  closet  drama- -the  most  popular  form  of 
Roman  tragedy  during  the  Empire.  Like  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  was  not  intended  for  performance  on  the 
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stage. ^ Beyond  this,  hov^ever,  the  comparison  breaks 
down.  The  closet  dramas  derived  their  plots  and  forms 
from  G-reek  tragedies,  thus  invalidating  any  further 
comparison  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  conclusion  that  this  Gospel  is  not  patterned 
after  Greek  or  Roman  drama  should  not  obscure  the  es- 
tablished dramatic  character  of  this  work.'^ 

3.  The  Influence  of  the  Author's  Mind-Set 
on  the  Portrait  of  the  Hostile  Jev/s 

The  portrait  of  the  hostile  Jews  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  severe.  It  is  the  present  writer's  convic- 
tion, however,  that  the  severity  of  this  portrait  is 
mitigated  by  the  strong  mind- set  of  the  author.  Even 
if  the  author  had  not  specifically  stated  that  he 
wrote  to  persuade  his  readers  that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,"  they  would  quickly  have  discerned 
his  dominant  conviction.  Every  chapter  is  permeated 
with  it.  Sign  after  sign  is  brought  forth  to  prove 
it.  The  hostile  Jews  are  those  i^ho  do  not  accept 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  so  noticeable  that  this  Gospel  has 
frequently  been  called  "the  Gospel  of  Witnesses." 

5 See  page  72-73* 

^ It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Zahn,  INT,  207, 
calls  the  Fourth  C-ospel  a sermon. 
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Surely  a writer  who  possessed  such  a strong  be- 
lief regarding  Jesus  would  unintentionally  have  black- 
ened the  portrait  of  Jesus'  chief  adversaries  in  order 
that  Jesus  himself  might  shine  forth  in  even  greater 
brilliancel  Evidence  of  this  is  not  lacking.  The 
author  exercised  sovereign  freedom  in  his  use  of  Synop- 
tic material.  His  own  style  permeates  the  entire  work. 
He  employed  several  dramatic  techniques  which  served  to 
bring  out  the  contrast  between  Jesus  and  his  adver- 
saries, and  to  focus  attention  upon  Jerusalem- -the 
center  of  their  activity. 

Further  evidence  of  the  author's  mind-set  in 
operation  is  the  pattern  of  dialogue  v/hich  he  employed. 
It  is  used  when  Jesus  converses  with  many  different 
groups  and  people.  Each  time  it  appears  it  reveals  in 
a vivid  manner  the  profundity  of  Jesus  and  the  stupidity 
of  his  conversants.  In  short,  wherever  this  pattern  is 
employed,  the  people  who  converse  with  Jesus  appear  as 
foils.  The  hostile  Jews  are  no  exception.  Twice  their 
stupidity  serves  to  enhance  the  portrait  of  Jesus. ^ 

That  the  strong  mind-set  of  the  author  serves  to 
blacken  the  portrait  of  the  hostile  «Jews  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  undeniable. 


5 Jn.  3:31,57. 
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4.  Conclusions 

i.  The  Jews  did  not  consistently  reflect  any  one 
attitude  toward  Jesus  and  his  work. 

ii.  Since  some  of  the  Jews  are  described  as  friend- 
ly and  others  as  hostile  toward  Jesus  and  his  work,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  said  to  be  unqualifiedly  anti- 
Jewish. 

iii.  The  activity  of  the  Jev;s  who  were  hostile  to- 
ward Jesus  was  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity. 

iv.  The  hostile  Jews  may  be  identified  with  the 
chief  priests  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers. 

V.  The  hostile  Jev/s  did  not  accept  Jesus  as  "the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

vi.  The  severity  of  the  portrait  of  the  hostile 
Jews  is  mitigated  by  the  strong  mind-set  of  its  author. 

vii.  VThile  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  a drama,  it  is 
dramatic  in  character. 

viii.  When  the  term  "the  Jews"  is  defined  as  the 
chief  priests  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers,  and 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  influence  of 
the  author’s  mind-set  on  the  portrait  of  the  hostile 
Jews,  then--and  only  then--raay  the  Fourth  Gospel  be 


considered  anti-Jewish. 
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It  is  a strange  paradox  of  V/estern  civilization 
that  the  people  among  whom  Christianity  arose,  and  to 
whose  religion  it  is  so  deeply  indebted,  have  for  nine- 
teen centuries  been  the  object  of  unrelenting  animosity. 

At  no  time  during  the  so-called  Christian  centuries  has 
hatred  of  the  Jews  risen  to  such  a fantastic  height  as 
in  the  past  few  years  in  Europe.  Even  in  these  United 
States  an  anti-Jewish  spirit  has  recently  gro’/m  to 
alarming  proportions. 

Ifl/hence  comes  this  evil  spirit?  Certainly  it  exist- 
ed before  the  Christian  Era.  But  Christianity,  some 
scholars  claim,  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  instead  of  put- 
ting it  out.’  The  Fourth  G-ospel,  it  is  said,  is  chief 
among  the  New  Testament  writings  which  embody  an  ex- 
treme anti-Jewish  spirit. 

If  this  malicious  spirit  has  been  incorporated  in 
New  Testament  writings,  Christians  ou^t  frankly  to  re- 
cognize the  fact.  But  if  what  appears  to  be  anti-Jev/ish 
in  the  New  Testament  is  not  really  so--then  one  ground 
for  the  existence  of  the  present-day  anti-Jewish  spirit 
will  have  been  removed.  The  present  study  was  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  anti-Jewish,  and  if  so,  why,  in  what  way,  and  to 
v/hat  extent. 
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Most  New  Testament  scholars  (e.g.,  E.F.  Scott,  H. 
von  Soden,  E.G.  Colwell,  A.  Julicher,  H.M.L.  DeWette, 

E.J.  Good speed,  J.  Moffatt)  are  convinced  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  anti-Jewish.  Many  of  these  men  have  carefully 
listed  data  which  support  this  belief- -and  have  omitted 
the  facts  which  tend  to  undermine  it.  Only  a few  (e.g., 
E.G.  Colv/ell)  have  indicated  that  there  are  references 
to  the  Jews  in  this  Gospel  which  portray  them  as  friendly 
toward  Jesus  and  his  work.  I^ile  it  may  be  true  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  anti-Jewish,  such  a conclusion 
should  not  be  reached  without  due  consideration  of  all 
the  evidence. 

An  examination  of  the  seventy  references  to  the 
Jews  (thrice  in  the  singular  form)  in  the  Fourth  C-ospel 
reveals  that  they  are  depicted  thirty-four  times  as 
neutral,  seven  times  as  friendly,  five  times  as  critical, 
and  twenty-four  times  as  hostile  tov/ard  Jesus  and  his 
work.  The  instances  in  which  the  Jews  appear  as  criti- 
cal and  hostile  are  more  numerous  and  more  intense  than 
those  in  which  they  appear  in  a friendly  guise.  That 
the  friendly  references  are  to  different  Jews  from 
those  who  v/ere  hostile  is  a scientific  hypothesis. 

The  identity  of  the  hostile  Jews,  whose  center  of 
activity  was  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  can  be  deter- 
mined by  comparing  them  with  other  significant  groups 
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in  the  Fourth  Gospel- -the  multitude,  the  chief  priests, 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees,  the  Pharisees,  and 
the  rulers. 

The  multitude,  those  unlettered,  easily-swayed 
people  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  Galileans,  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  hostile  Jews,  since  they  did 
not  consistently  reflect  any  one  attitude  toward  Jesus. 

The  chief  priests  independently  and  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  working  together  consistently 
entertained  hostile  designs  against  Jesus.  While  at 
times  the  Pharisees  and  the  rulers  were  divided  in  their 
attitudes  toward  Jesus,  for  the  most  part  they  were  hos- 
tile tov/ard  him.  On  the  grounds,  then,  of  (1)  a common 
purpose,  (2)  frequent  collaboration  in  the  achievement 
of  this  purpose,  and  (3)  identical  regions  of  activity, 
the  chief  priests  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers 
may  be  regarded  as  the  hostile  Jews. 

The  exact  position  the  hostile  Jews  occupy  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  however,  is  to  no  small  degree  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Several  scholars 
(e.g.,  A.  Julicher,  D.A.  Hayes,  G.R.3,  Gharnwood,  R.H. 
Strachan)  have  likened  this  Gospel  to  drama.  This  is 
not  strange.  The  dramatic  character  of  the  Gospel  is 
evid. ent.  It  is  inherent  in  the  author's  purpose  (Jn. 
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20:30-31).  That  he  held  firm  to  this  purpose  is  shown 
by  his  sovereign  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  Synoptic 
material.  He  omits  much  of  this  material  (e.g.,  tribute 
to  the  Baptist,  Messianic  secret,  transfiguration)  and 
considerably  alters  v/hat  he  uses  (e.g.,  the  account  of 
John  the  Baptist).  The  new  material  added  is  scant 
(e.g.,  the  numerous  Jerusalem  visits,  the  wedding  feast 
at  Cana).  The  author’s  style  is  stamped  on  the  entire 
work.  Kis  observations  are  frequently  indistinguishable 
from  the  discourse  of  Jesus  (e.g.,  3:2-21). 

Add  to  the  above  the  presence  in  this  Gospel  of  an 
artistic  form,  concentrated  action,  contrast,  symmetry, 
variety,  irony,  indications  of  time  and  place,  and  a 
definite  pattern  of  dialogue,  and  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  this  Gospel  is  dramatic  in  character. 
Especially  dramatic  is  the  dialogue  pattern.  It  persist- 
ently reveals  the  profundity  of  Jesus  and  the  stupidity 
of  his  conversants. 

Since  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  dramatic  in  character, 
it  is  a true  literary  offspring  of  its  time.  Drama  was 
extremely  popular  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  theaters  and  the  attitu3.es  of  the 
people  and  the  state  toward  them  bear  sufficient  witness 
to  this.  Furthermore,  the  extant  plays  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  reveal  that  drama  v/as  a ready  instrument 
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of  propaganda. 

The  facts  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  dramatic  in 
character  and  that  it  is  a true  literary  offspring  of  its 
time,  however,  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  this 
Gospel  is  patterned  after  Greek  or  Roman  drama.  To  be 
sure,  it  does  share  several  characteristics  with  Greek 
tragedy- -e ,g . , a prologue  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
whole  is  set  forth  in  a few  words,  a protagonist  and  an- 
tagonist, and  a dramatic  climax.  It  is  also  true  that  it 
lacks  many  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Greek  tragedy 
--e.g.,  iambic  pentameter  construction,  agon,  and  chorus. 

The  very  nature  of  the  story  of  the  Fourth  Gospel-- 
with  its  tragic  theme  appearing  throughout- -precludes 
any  close  relationship  between  it  and  comedy  of  either 
the  Greek  or  Roman  types.  Likewise,  it  lacks  any  marked 
similarity  to  the  Atellanae  F abul ae  and  the  mime  of  the 
Romans--since  the  obvious  purpose  of  these  two  forms  was 
to  amuse  the  audience.  Furthermore,  all  the  above  forms 
--along  with  the  Roman  pantomime,  v/hich  was  serious  in 
intent--are  ruled  out  as  possible  patterns  for  this  Gos- 
pel because  they  were  written  to  be  performed  on  the 
stage . 

Closet  drama,  the  most  popular  form  of  Roman  tragedy 
during  the  Empire,  was  not  intended  for  performance  on 
the  stage.  Beyond  this,  hov/ever,  comparison  to  the 
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Fourth  Gospel  breaks  doivn.  The  closet  dramas  derived 
their  plots  and  forms  from  Greek  tragedies.  This  was 
not  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Sven  though  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  patterned 
after  Greek  or  Roman  drama,  its  dramatic  character  has 
undeniably  affected  the  portrait  of  the  hostile  Jews. 
Twice  (Jn.  8;31»  57)  they  appear  as  foils.  Their  stu- 
pidity serves  to  enhance  the  portrait  of  Jesus. 

The  severity  of  the  portrait  of  the  hostile  Jews, 
furthermore,  is  mitigated  by  the  strong  mind-set  of 
the  author  of  this  Gospel.  Ke  wrote  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
Every  chapter  is  permeated  with  this  conviction.  Sign 
after  sign  is  brought  forth  to  prove  its  validity. 

The  hostile  Jews  are  those  who  do  not  accept  it. 

Surely  a writer  who  possessed  such  a strong  belief 
regarc.ing  Jesus  v/ould  unintentionally  have  blackened 
the  portrait  of  the  hostile  Jews  in  order  that  Jesus 
himself  ml^t  shine  forth  in  even  greater  brilliance. 

The  conclusions  of  this  stud.y  are  inescapable. 

1.  The  Jews  did  not  consistently  reflect  any  one 
attitude  toward  Jesus  and  his  work. 

2.  Since  some  of  the  Jews  are  described  as 
friendly  and  others  as  hostile  toward  Jesus  and  his 
v/ork,  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  said  to  be  unquali- 
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fiedly  anti-Jewish. 

3.  The  activity  of  the  Jews  who  were  hostile  to- 
ward Jesus  was  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity. 

4.  The  hostile  Jews  may  be  identified  with  the 
chief  priests  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers. 

5.  The  hostile  Jews  did  not  accept  Jesus  as  "the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

6.  The  severity  of  the  portrait  of  the  hostile 
Jews  is  mitigated  by  the  strong  mind-set  of  its  author. 

7.  While  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  a drama,  it  is 
dramatic  in  character. 

8.  When  the  term  "the  Jews"  is  defined  as  the 
chief  priests  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers,  and 
v/hen  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  influence  of 
the  author's  mind-set  on  the  portrait  of  the  hostile 
Jews,  then- -and  only  then--may  the  Fourth  Gospel  be 
considered  anti-Jewish. 
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C(harles)  Milo  Connick,  the  seventh  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  -Valter  Connick,  of  Conneautville,  Penna. , v/as  born  at 
Gonneaut  Lake,  Penna.,  March  23rd,  1917.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Conneautville,  from  v^hich  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  193*^. 

After  having  worked  for  a year  as  Final  Inspector  at 
Talon,  Inc.,  Meadville,  Penna.,  Mr.  Connick  entered  Edin- 
boro  State  Teachers'  College.  The  following  year  he  trans- 
ferred to  Allegheny  College. 

Vfhile  at  Allegheny,  Mr.  Connick  was  active  in  Varsity 
Debating,  Speakers'  Bureau,  Gospel  Team,  Track  Team, 

Thoburn  Club,  Classical  Club,  and  Kappa  Phi  Kappa.  In 
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1939  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  Psychology. 

Entering  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
in  1939,  iir.  Connick  pursued  his  theological  educa- 
tion. On  June  7th,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Gene- 
vieve Shaul . The  following  year  he  received  the 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  degree  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, mapria  cum  laude . 

As  the  Rosv/ell  R.  Robinson  Fellow,  Mr.  Connick 
enrolled  as  a candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  Biblical  Literature  at  Boston  University 
Graduate  School,  studying  concurrently  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge. 

During  his  seminary  and  post-seminary  study,  Hr. 
Connick  served  as  Assistant  Minister  first  at  St. 

Paul's  Methodist  Church,  Lowell,  then  at  Copley  Metho- 
dist Church,  Boston,  and  later  at  Harvard-Epwor th 
Methodist  Church,  Cambridge.  In  1942,  he  became  Senior 
Instructor  in  Public  Speech  at  Curry  College,  Boston. 

In  June,  1944,  Mr.  Connick  became  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Bible,  Northfield  Seminary,  East  Northfield, 
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